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An Indispensable Book to Biblical Students 








The Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 







RESIDENT HARPER’S last book in the series of Con- 
P structive Bible Studies appeals to a wide public. While 
intended as a textbook for college, divinity, and advanced 
Bible-class students, it is rich in varied interest for general readers, 
The plan rests upon two vital principles: (1) That the student, 
guided by the suggestions made, shall do his own thinking and 
reach results which at least ina measure may be called hisown. No 
conscious effort has been made to control the exact development of 
his thought. (2) That the student shall do his work upon the basis 
of the Scripture material; in other words, that he shall study the 
Bible, and not merely read what others have said concerning it. At 
the same time, the literature of each subject discussed has been 
presented in detail. The term “Prophecy” is taken in its widest 
sense, and the prophetic element is shown to have been a factor in 
ancient Hebrew life throughout, a thing to be understood only in 
the light of Hebrew history asa whole. The methods employed are 
emphatically the modern scientific ones, and the latest conciusions 
ot biblical scholarship are laid before the reader without reserve. 
Nevertheless, the fullest recognition is everywhere made of the 
various possible points of view, from the ultra-conservative to the 
rationalistic. The bibliographies are extensive and carefully selec- 
ted, and there are appendixes containing a table of important dates, 
a chronological table of the religious life of Israel, a vocabulary in 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, and an analysis of the Hexateuch. 
Altogether the volume is a notable product of the ripest biblical 
scholarship of the present day. 
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IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


HIS volume, proceeding along historical lines, seeks to establish a criterion for 
determining to what extent the concepts of the New Testament writers were 
essential and to what extent formal. In other words, it seeks to determine 

whether these concepts were of universal or of local application. The book assumes 


the questions: “‘ What is the actual place of the messianic hope in the teaching of the 
early church? How far is it formal, how far is it essential Christianity?” Its method 
is that of historical exegesis. The author determines and formulates the elements of 
eschatological messianism as found in the literature of Judaism, and thus examines 
the New Testament to see how much or how little of this element is to be found in its 
pages. He then determines the influence of such an element in the thought of the 
New Testament, and what would be the result upon historical Christianity if it were 
removed, or more properly speaking, allowed for. ‘The book is not only an interesting 
and instructive example of the historical method of studying the New Testament; it 
will be found indispensable in any attempt to fix in the lines to be followed by a posi- 
tive and genuine evangelical rendition of theology. 
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FIRST PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION 


By James H. BreasTED 
The University of Chicago 

Probably there are few Egyptologists who do not realize that 
the monuments of Egypt still in situ are rapidly falling to ruin. 
Such catastrophes as that in the great hall of Karnak have been 
uncomfortable reminders of the slow but ceaseless decay which is 
undermining them. Griffith’s timely publication of the Assiut 
tombs, prompted in large measure by a consciousness of 
this lamentable fact, was likewise an appalling witness to 
its truth. All who have admired in one old _ publication 
or another the transportation of the great alabaster colos- 
sus depicted on the wall of Thuthotep’s tomb at el-Bersheh, 
perhaps do not know that this remarkable relief scene has 
now perished. Its gradual annihilation can be traced in the 
older publications as compared with that of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, the last to reproduce it. Similarly, the tomb of Kham- 
het at Thebes, one of the most splendid published by Lepsius, 
has been broken out in fragments by the natives and sold to the 
museums of Europe. It would seem, however, that while the 
structural decay and barbarous demolition of the monuments are 
sufficiently well known, the invisible but steady disintegration of 
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THE TEMPLES OF LoweR NUBIA 8 


the surfaces of intact walls, especially those of the temples, involv- 
ing the gradual disappearance of inscriptions and reliefs, is not 
generally understood. Add to this the wanton vandalism of 
modern visitors and native dealers, who hack out cartouches and 
heads, or especially well-made hieroglyphs, and the rate at which 
temple records are disappearing is appalling. One need only 
examine a series of photographs of the great geographical list of 
Palestinian towns recorded by Sheshonk at Karnak, and if the 











Fic. 2.—T wo of Ramses II's Sherden Bodyguard (same two 
on the right in Fig. 1), as published by Rosellini. 


negatives have been made at intervals during the last twenty 
years, the surface of the wall from photograph to photograph may 
be seen slowly dissolving and the record upon it fading into 
blank masonry before one’s eyes. Yet how few of such records 
exist in such a published form today that it can be called a final 
edition, comparable with the standard text of any important clas- 
sical document of Greek or Roman antiquity! While the loss in 
inscribed records is irreparable, that of the reliefs is not less fatal. 
It seems to be the general impression that some old publication 
of a given relief is a final and sufficient record of the document; 
although it is evident at the first glance that archaeologicai 
studies based upon such a publication would be quite impossible. 
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Equally futile would be the study of ethnological types from such 
reproductions. The Sherden bodyguard of Ramses IT arises 
before the mind’s eye of every Egyptologist as a line of black- 
bearded, gaily costumed northerners, with spotted shields and 
horned helmets, crowned by enormous disks. But the beards and 
the spots and a good many other details, especially those of phy- 
siognomy, existed solely in the imagination of some draughts- 
man on Rosellini’s expedition, as the reader may see in the 
accompanying figures (Figs. 1 and 2). 

In view of the above facts, it is evident that the work of mak- 
ing permanent records of our fast-perishing inheritance in Egypt 
cannot begin too soon. The work of excavation now so ably 
carried on is a task of such magnitude that the organizations or 
expeditions now in the field can hardly be expected to undertake 
any additional responsibility. A grand beginning and a splendid 
record have already been made by the archaeological survey of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, while the work of ir viduals, like 
that of Newberry, has now and then saved invaluable records. 
The Service des Antiquités, under Maspero’s able leadership, has 
more than it can do with its various excavations and its never- 
ceasing struggle with vandalism for the preservation of the mon- 
uments. Meantime the monuments slowly perish, no precautions 
can save them, and the future will certainly hold us responsible 
for some adequate and permanent record of the documents acces- 
sible to us. Under these circumstances it seemed to the present 
writer the urgent duty of our expedition, for the present at least, 
to do what it could in this field, rather than to undertake the 
work of excavation exclusively. 

In equipping such an expedition, the character of the records 
to be made conditions the methods, as well as the nature of the 
outfit. The reliefs and the inscribed documents of Egypt are 
plastic in character; any method of recording or reproducing 
them, such as outline-drawing, which neglects their plastic char- 
acter is an insufficient record, although practical considerations, 
especially that of expense, may often justify such a reproduction. 
The loss involved, however, will be evident in such art illustration 
as that of the Sherden (Figs. 1 and 2), especially in the faces. 
Moreover, the amount of such work still undone, and the expense 
of doing it, demand a combination of speed, accuracy, and appli- 
cability which shall far.surpass the draughtsman in these partic- 
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ulars. The methods at present prevailing are far too slow. I 
believe that the solution of the problem is to be found in the 
large camera, which, besides being far more speedy and more 
accurate than the draughtsman, at the same time also furnishes a 
record more nearly complete, in that it fully preserves the plastic 
character of each sculptured figure or sign on the wall. A photo- 
graph, however, represents but one illumination of the wall; 
whereas it may be illuminated from many different directions 
successively, each different illumination bringing out lines not 
visible before. Furthermore, the eye of the trained epigrapher, 
who can read the inscription and understand the broken connec- 
tion, can discover more in the lacunae than the lense of the 
camera can ever carry to the plate. These facts demand some 
field process by which the speed, accuracy, and plastic character 
of the photograph may be combined with the reading ability, 
epigraphic skill, and varied illumination at the command of the 
Egyptologist. It was the practical solution of this problem 
which was attempted in the work of our expedition during the 
last season. 

As such a method demands the development and printing of 
all photographs in the field, and the progress of the work involves 
frequent transfers from one site to another, it was found that a 
plate of 2127 centimeters (about 84104 inches) was the 
largest which could be practicably handled in the narrow limits 
of a portable dark-room. The instrument was made to order by 
Kurt Bentzin, of Goérlitz, and the lenses were furnished by Carl 
Zeiss, of Jena. It proved itself in every way equal to the 
demands which we made upon it. For incidental work of less 
importance the expedition was of course equipped with a number 
of smaller instruments. Our procedure was as follows: <A tem- 
ple wall bearing historical reliefs interspersed with the usual 
explanatory inscriptions, was studied as a whole, in order to deter- 
mine the proper divisions into which it should be apportioned for 
publication. Each such division must then be photographed for 
each plate of the publication, but certain portions, for the sake of 
detail, must also be photographed again, and others still for the 
sake of possessing the record on a larger scale. As soon as a 
given section of the wall had been photographed, the negative 
was immediately developed on the spot. This was in order to 
employ the same scaffolding in making another negative, should 
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the first prove to be unsatisfactory. If the negative was good, a 
print was made at once. This I took to the wall and collated 
from a ladder, entering on the print in red ink any readings or 
details which the camera had failed to record. If the photograph 
of any inscription proved too small for such collation, the surface 
of the inscription was divided into rectangles, and it was then 
photographed on a much larger scale. In this procedure it was 
a matter of indifference whether all these large-scale photographs 
were to be published or not; they enabled us to make an exhaustive, 
accurate, and rapid record of the inscription, on the basis of which 
it could afterward be published. 

One of the problems which soon confronted us was that of 
lighting. It soon became evident that many portions of a temple, 
inside and out, are never properly lighted for a good photo- 
graph. The difficulties were of two kinds: inside walls were 
insufficiently lighted; outside walls received so much reflected 
light from so many different directions that there were no shadows, 
the blurred outlines disappeared, and plasticity vanished in the 
abundance of light. These difficulties had been foreseen, and 
provision made to overcome them by artificial illumination. 
Outside walls with too much light were then photographed at 
night by artificial light; insufficiently lighted inside walls were 
done at any time in the same way. Long study of the conditions 
led to the selection of pure granulated magnesium as the source 
of light, and a French lamp on the Nadar system proved far the 
best means of burning the magnesium. On windy nights out of 
doors, however, the Nadar lamp does not resist the draught, and 
it cannot be used under these conditions. We had either to wait 
for a calm night, or, if this was impossible, to use composition 
time-cartridges ( Zeitlichtpatronen). For we never used a flash- 
light, but all our negatives were time exposures. Here another 
difficulty met us, in the fact that the expanse of wall to be illumi- 
nated was often beyond the capacity of our lamp; or, if not so, 
as the lamp had to be stationed at one end of the picture, that end 
was often overexposed, while the other end, being farther from 
the lamp, was underexposed (Fig. 1). We found no way out of 
the predicament except to treat each negative during the develop- 
ment, and afterward also, to correct the inequality in the negative. 
This method was found to be satisfactory if combined with simi- 
lar manipulation of the print. Another difficulty in lighting was 
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the inability to place the lamp in such a position that it would 
not shine into the lens of the camera. This was especially the 
case in interiors, where columns, pillars, or end walls were in the 














Fic. 3.—Making a Time-Exposure in the Great Hall at Abu Simbel. The time-lamp is 
between the pillars on the right. 


way. Very often such things forced us to place the lamp where 
it must inevitably shine into the lense and spoil the picture. 
This obliged us to erect a large black screen between the lamp 
and the camera, so placed that it did not intervene between 
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the lense and the portion of wall to be photographed. This 
screen has sometimes to be elevated thirty feet above the floor, 
the lamp in such case necessarily being equally high. Under 
such circumstances the making of a successful exposure was a 
complicated matter of many hands. The photographer stood on 
his scaffolding with the slide of the camera drawn, and the shutter 
at his hand; two men with two long poles held the black screen 
stretched taut between the tops of the poles, while the photog- 
rapher, sighting across the lense to the limit of the picture on 
the wall, kept them from cutting into the picture with the screen. 
At the same time he was also watching lest they should sway the 
screen too far back and expose the lense to the light. The lamp 
was likewise mounted on the end of a long pole, held erect by a 
man standing below, while another, standing at the top of a lad- 
der beside the lamp, was ready at the word to pump a steady stream 
of granulated magnesium into the alcohol flame of the Nadar 
lamp, already lighted for the purpose. Exposures as long as 
twenty-five seconds were made in this way with complete success. 

Space forbids any discussion of the methods which we devised 
in connection with the dark-room, the development of plates, and 
the use of the turbid Nile water in developing and washing them. 
I hope in some future report to return to this side of the enter- 
prise. Occasionally it was possible to illuminate a large expanse 
of wall by throwing daylight upon it from large reflectors at a 
sharply acute angle with the wall, a comparatively small beam of 
light thus covering a large surface. 

These reflectors, however, proved much more useful in another 
class of work, in which the camera could not be employed. We 
carried with us a quantity of new and very bright sheet-tin. 
With this it was possible to build large reflectors, by tacking the 
overlapping sheets upon a wooden frame, which could be easily 
carried about and propped up at any angle. Now and again an 
inscription was found which was too badly weathered to be pho- 
tographed. In the illumination of such inscriptions these reflect- 
ors were invaluable. The great stela of Ramses II’s marriage 
to the Hittite princess, at Abu Simbel, is for the most part so 
badly weathered that a photograph of much of it would be of 
little value. At the same time it is so situated that its long 
inscription becomes one blur of rough sandstone in the abund- 


ance of light which falls upon it. It was necessary to make a 
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Fic. 4.—Method of Shading and Illuminating from a Reflector Erected at One Side. 
The sunshine on the inscription before the copyist on the scaffolding comes from the reflector 
beside the native in the foreground. The inscription, covered with canvas to exclude the 
excess of light, is the stela at Abu Simbel recording Ramses II’s marriage to a Hittite 


princess. 
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hand facsimile of this inscription. It is in forty-one lines, each 
about eight feet long, making about three hundred and twenty- 


eight feet of inscription. It was impossible to copy so long an 
inscription at night. It became necessary, therefore, to control 
the light during the day. I had a scaffold built before it, and 
inclosed the whole scaffold, except the lowest portion, in canvas, 
thus darkening the whole monument and cutting off the embar- 
rassing quantity of light. At the left end, close to the surface of 
the stone, the canvas was then drawn back. At the same side, fifty 
feet away a reflector was set up, and through the opening at the 
left end of the canvas it shot a broad beam of sunshine at an 
acute angle upon the darkened surface of the stone. A native 
was placed in charge of the reflector, and he soon learned to 
change its position from time to time, as the sun moved. This 
furnished the sharply oblique light necessary to the reading of 
such an inscribed surface. Nevertheless no half-illegible monu- 
ment can be exhausted if the light come from one direction only. 
It is surprising how seemingly illegible signs will suddenly come 
out clearly if the direction of light can be widely varied. To 
accomplish this the word under examination could be covered with 
the left hand, thus cutting off the sunshine from the left. At the 
same time I held at the proper angle on the right side of the word 
a hand-mirror, which caught the sunshine coming from the large 
reflector and threw it upon the word from the right. This process 
can probably be discerned in the cut (Fig. 4). In the same 
way, by cutting off the light from the left, it could be caught in 
the hand-mirror as it came from the large reflector, and be thrown 
from above or below the word as desired. This method brought 
out many new readings on the great stela of the Hittite marriage. 

It became necessary, in undertaking such a campaign, to 
determine how exhaustive the record of inscriptions and reliefs 
should be. It is evident that all reliefs and inscriptions of 
historical import should be included. As for those of religious 
character, there are in most temples such a host of purely con- 
ventional scenes that it would be of slight use and involve a 
prohibitive size and price for the publication, to include all these. 
I refer, of course, to the countless tableaux in which the king 
appears offering to some divinity. In such scenes the name of 
the cultus act depicted, the name and titles of the divinity, and 
sometimes the word or two uttered by the god or the king are of 
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importance, but especially the first two. It was therefore deter- 
mined that our survey should include a catalogue of all scenes 
and inscriptions of whatever character. Of these all historical 
documents, and all offering scenes of size and importance, should 
be reproduced in toto; but the innumerable small offering and 
other religious scenes which cover the columns, pillars, pilasters, 
and door-thicknesses of the temple should find place only in the 
catalogue, which in all cases should record the name of the cultus 
act wherever given, the name and titles of the divinity, and the 
speech of the god or king, wherever they were of any impor- 
tance. It was decided also that, so catalogued, all of this material 
should be published. It is conceivable that the costume of the 
monarch and of the gods, as well as the objects offered in these 
scenes might in some cases, be of some archaeological value, 
although as a whole hardly commensurate with the amount of 
time and expense involved. 

While architecture in general was not to be wholly overlooked, 
it seemed wise not to burden the enterprise with responsibility 
for a detailed architectural survey; but rather to make the main 
object of the expedition an epigraphic survey. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that an architectural survey of the widest scope 
may be undertaken among the temples of Egypt before it is too 
late, but the modern requirements for such a survey can hardly 
be met by an expedition undertaking also the responsibility for 
a complete epigraphic survey. 

Probably there is no region controlled by ancient Egypt where 
so little epigraphic work has been done as in Nubia. It was 
therefore decided to begin on the temples there. This field lies 
partially within the jurisdiction of Egypt, partially within that of 
the Sudanese government. Application was made to both these 
governments for permission to begin such a survey. His excel- 
lency Sir Reginald Wingate, governor-general of the Sudan, was 
most cordial in his expression of interest in the undertaking, and 
granted the expedition full permission to carry on the desired 
work. For this very kind interest, and the generous permission 
extended the expedition, I would here take public opportunity to - 
express the thanks of the expedition, as well as my own deep 
appreciation of the frank and cordial reception accorded our enter- 
prise. From the committee controlling such work in Egpyt also 
our undertaking met with very favorable consideration, and in a 
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series of conferences with M. Maspero I found him ready to 
co-operate most willingly with our plans. I would take this oppor- 
tunity also publicly to express to him my thanks for his ready 
assistance and cordial co-operation. After much delay in obtain- 
ing our equipment and general outfit, which were very slow in 
arriving, the expedition embarked at Assuan in the dahabiyeh 
“Abu Simbel,” and on Christmas Day, 1905, began the voyage 
southward to begin work in the Sudan, at the lower end of the 
second cataract, in the two temples of Halfa. Various unforeseen 
circumstances had combined to make it impossible to begin at the 
fourth cataract, the southern limit of Egyptian conquest, and 
work northward. Indeed, we had been so delayed that the water 
would have been too low on the upper cataracts to attempt their 
passage. It was therefore decided to postpone Upper Nubia until 
the next year, and to complete the work in Lower Nubia, between 
the first and second cataracts, first. It was further determined 
to confine our efforts to the pre-Ptolemaic temples of the region 
in question, as the most important monuments existing there. 
Besides the present writer, the personnel of the expedition con- 
sisted of Mr. Victor 8. Persons, whose training had been that of 
a civil engineer, with a season’s experience on the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Chicago; and Herr Friedrich 
Koch, of Berlin, who served as technical photographer. We had 
also seven or eight native assistants and helpers, six of whom 
served as crew of the dahabiyeh at the same time, whenever the 
expedition was in motion; and besides these, three native servants. 

On Sunday, January 7, 1906, the expedition arrived at Halfa, 
and the season’s work was begun the next day. There are two 
temples here, on the west shore opposite the town of Wadi Halfa. 
It was Captain Lyons who first excavated the southernmost of 
the two buildings. The town is the Bohen of the early Egyp- 
tians, known to the Ptolemies as Boon. The larger temple was 
built by Thutmose III, and does credit to his architects. It 
contains some very fine reliefs, with the colors still preserved in 
surprising freshness. Nothing at the place has ever been pub- 
lished save the graffiti in the first hall, which have been partially 
edited by Sayce. The expedition therefore undertook a complete 
record of all the inscribed or sculptured materials in the building. 

Apart from their artistic value, the walls of this temple exhibit 
graphic evidences of the feud in the royal family at Thebes. In 
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the relief scenes the entire figure of Hatshepsut, the queen, has 
been cut from the wall, to the depth of six inches. New blocks 
were then let into the wall, where it had been so cut out, offering 
a fresh surface for the insertion of the figure of Thutmose II. 
Such thorough erasure and replacement has never been found 
elsewhere. The references to the queen in the inscriptions have 
also been carefully expunged, all feminine pronouns and endings 
having been replaced by the corresponding masculine forms, and 
the name of the queen itself by that of Thutmose II. On several 


Hatshepsut ' 
replaced by | Thutmose III 


Thutmose IT 


| 
| 


replaced 


DOOR 


Thutmose III 


Thutmose 


Hatshepsut 
by ° 


Fic. 6.— Door Built during Coregency of Thutmose III (right) and Hatshepsut (left), 
on which Hatshepsut has been supplanted by Thutmose IT. 
of the doors such substitution is very significant. On one door- 
post are the names and titles of Thutmose III, and on the other 
originally the name and titles of Queen Hatshepsut, showing 
clearly that the door was erected during the coregency of Thut- 
mose III and his gifted queen, Hatshepsut. But Hatshepsut’s 
name and titles have in every case been replaced by those of Thut- 
mose II, showing that he must have interrupted the coregency of 
Thutmose III and the queen. 

In the rearmost room of the temple, however, the figure of 
Thutmose II occurs once in such a way as to show that both it 
and the accompanying name and titles are original. It would 
thus appear that the reliefs and inscriptions of the temple were 
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not entirely completed at the time when the name and figure of 
Hatshepsut were superseded by those of Thutmose II. His 
artists therefore found a still vacant wall in the last room where 
they could insert his name and figure, without superimposing 
them upon those of the queen. The explanation of the tradi- 
tional school that these insertions of Thutmose II’s nime over 
that of Hatshepsut were made by Ramses II, who has not a 
single document in the temple, is quite impossible here. The 








Fic. 7.— Middle Kingdom Temple at Halfa. 


insertions can be due only to Thutmose IT himself, and this 
throws his brief reign after at least a portion of the coregency of 
Thutmose III and Hatshepsut. Any unprejudiced observer, not 
knowing the order of succession of these rulers, could only con- 
clude from the phenomena exhibited by these walls that, after 
Thutmose III and his queen Hatshepsut had erected this temple, 
he whom we know as Thutmose II expunged the queen’s name 
for some reason, and inserted over it his own. 

The neighboring Middle Kingdom temple, in which Cham- 
pollion found the stela of Sesostris I, contains few inscriptions, 
but I found there a graffito of the viceroy of Kush, Paynehsi, 
heretofore known to us only throagh Ramses XII’s letter to him 
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(see Ancient Records, IV, §595). No records of the Middle 
Kingdom Pharaohs survive in this temple at the present day. 
Of the Empire rulers I found only Amenhotep II and Seti I. 
Those portions of the building surviving seem to date from the 
Empire, and I take it that the stela of Sesostris I, which was 
found by Champollion in the Holy of Holies, was re-erected there 
by some Empire ruler, as the stelae of Sesostris III at Semneh 
were preserved and set up in the Empire temple at that place by 
Thutmose ITT. 

The ancient town was south of the temples. On the north- 











Fic. 8.—Remains of Ramses II’s Temple at Aksheh. 


west I found a graffito on the rocks, and below these the native 
sailor who was with me found relics of more modern history. 
They were the fragments of a shrapnel case, together with some 
of the bullets scattered by its explosion. It had burst there in 
some action between the British and the dervishes. An isolated 
peak of rock west of the town bears numerous names of workmen, 
who were evidently employed here not long after the conquest in 
the Twelfth Dynasty, in erecting the earlier of the two temples. 
It is interesting to observe that their names are nearly all com- 
pounded with that of the Theban god Montu, showing that these 
ancient colonists of Nubia were residents of Thebes. 

By Saturday, January 13, we had finished our records of the 
Halfa temples. They included a complete set of photographs of 
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all the reliefs and inscriptions. In all cases these photographs 
were carefully collated with the walls, or independent copies of 
the inscriptions were made in addition to the photographs. 
Measurements were also taken for a complete ground-plan of the 
Empire building, in order to locate upon it all the documents 
reproduced. 

The voyage down river was much interrupted by the powerful 
north wind. It was not until midday of January 15 that we 














Fic. 9.—Reliefs of Ramses II Aksheh Temple. The brick arch is Coptic. 


sighted the scanty remains of Ramses II’s temple at Aksheh, only 
fifteen miles from Halfa. A dedication of one of the doorposts 
shows that this temple was sacred ,to the worship of Ramses IT 
himself. His person, as worshiped here, is called in the dedica- 
tion ‘ His-Living-Image-on-Earth,” a designation of a living, 
apotheosized king, which is known elsewhere also. Only the 
inscriptions of the rear wall of the first hall are preserved. The 
above dedication is on this wall. The south end of the wall bears 
a list of the southern conquests of Egypt, while the north half is 
inscribed with a similar list of northern conquests, as we find them 
a number of times in other temples. The southern list is well 
preserved, but the northern is badly incrusted with salts, and very 
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illegible. The presence of Naharin, Arvad, and Kadesh, however, 
shows that it was of the conventional order. Beneath a relief on 
the north half of this wall is one of those enigmatic, charade-like 
inscriptions, such as Devéria observed at Leiden many years ago. 

We went on to Faras the same day, and the next morning 
visited four Coptic tombs in the cliffs three-quarters of an hour 
behind the village. They contain painted Coptic memorial records, 
which would be worth copying; but our particular mission, and 











Fic. 10.—Niches of the Nubian Viceroy Peser at Gebel Addeh. 


the serious delays which we had suffered, forced us to devote our 
time to the older and more valuable temple documents. We 
returned to the dahabiyeh again just above Dendan (east shore), 
the last town in the Sudfn as you descend the river. 

Just after midday of the sixteenth we reached the well-known 
memorial niches in the Gebel Addeh, in the eastern cliffs, oppo- 
site the north end of the island of Shatawi. The northernmost 
belongs to the viceroy of Nubia, Peser, heretofore supposed to 
have been in office only under Harmhab. This niche, however, 
a fact which is 





was made while Peser was serving under Eye 
of importance as showing that Eye, one of the weaklings at the 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, doubtless immediately preceded 
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Harmhab. Another observation is furnished by the southernmost 
of these niches, which is also a memorial of Peser. Here he 
bears the title ‘‘governor of the gold-country of Amon,” showing 
that already at the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty Amon had 
gained such power as to possess his own mining region in Nubia. 
This carries his gold-country 145 years back of its first appear- 
ance as hitherto known (Ancient Records, III, §640). Its early 
appearance here has a twofold interest: first, it shows that the 
wealth of Amon was founded by the great emperors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and not by Ramses III; second, it proves 
that Harmhab restored to Amon the great wealth, of which 
Ikhnaton’s revolution had deprived the god. 

On the same day, in the dusk that merges so quickly into 
starlight on the Nile, we dropped down from the niches of Peser 
to the cliff-chapel of Harmhab in the north end of the Gebel 
Addeh. It consists of a columned hall, with a room on either 
side and a holy place behind it. The entire interior is sculptured 
with splendid reliefs, like those of the best period of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty; but these have been hacked out and covered with 
mud plaster bearing Christian paintings by the Copts. Through 
dim outlines of St. George or St. Epimachus, riding down the 
dragon, one discerns the outlines of the four Horuses to whom 
the temple is dedicated, while a figure of the Christ looks down 
from the ceiling among much tawdry Byzantine decorative design. 
The religious inscriptions contain much of geographical impor- 
tance, but the reliefs, once so beautiful, have suffered sadly. We 
secured all the inscriptions in the place, except those on the south 
wall of the hall, which are completely vanished, or lie so deep 
under impervious plaster as to be totally invisible. 

In the afternoon of January 18 we reached the great goal of 
our winter’s work, the vast temple of Abu Simbel. It is not only 
the largest temple in Nubia, and one of the most remarkable build- 
ings in the world, but is also a storehouse of numerous historical 
records. It is not necessary here to describe a sanctuary so well 
known, or to attempt to picture the imposing beauty of its mighty 
front, along which rise the colossal, seventy-two-foot statues of 
Ramses II, its great builder. Between the statues the main door- 


way gives access to a series of spacious halls which penetrate one 
hundred and eighty feet into the mountain; for the entire struc- 
ture is hewn from the cliffs of Nubian sandstone, and even the 
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massive colossi of the front are still engaged with the face of the 
mountain out of which they have been wrought. So long has 
this temple endured, and in such a fine state of preservation, that 
the visitor leaves with the impression that it is as enduring as 
the mountain from which it has emerged. I have everywhere 
been greeted with incredulity, when I have stated that the temple 
of Abu Simbel isdoomed. The smaller statues grouped between 
the colossi of the front are rapidly perishing, having lost noses, 
whole faces, feet or toes, or other projecting portions, in very 
recent times. The present very effective administration of antiqui- 
ties, under the energetic hand of M. Maspero, has long ago for- 
bidden tourist visitors to climb upon the colossi, but the feet of 
the great statues were badly worn off by such climbing before 
this prohibition. All are familiar with the imposing fragments 
of the third colossus, tumbled in gigantic ruin on the visitor’s left 
as he enters the temple. Its neighbor on the right of the door 
is about to suffer the same fate. A bad fracture appears, running 
from the bottom at the front diagonally upward and backward 
through the legs and body. All portions above this crack are 
resting on an inclined plain of about .45°, and they are slowly 
shifting downward. Some day, not far distant, they must come 
crashing down. In the interior the state of affairs is no better. 
A large piece of the massive architrave on the north of the nave 
in the main hall, a fragment weighing some tons, fell to the floor 
only a few weeks before our arrival. The second pillar on the 
same side in this hall is about to lose a large fragment from its 
northeast corner, a section anciently inserted by Ramses II’s 
architect. The colossal Osirid statues of this Pharaoh, ranged 
against these pillars on each side, show many loose fragments, 
which need but a touch to send them to the floor, while the walls 
and doorways exhibit numerous fractures, which mean trouble in 
the near future. Indeed, a huge piece has fallen from the door- 
way of the second hall. It will be seen, therefore, that this superb 
temple is going rapidly to destruction, and it is not probable that 
the disasters which threaten the place can be averted by any work 
of restoration. Certainly any structure for the support of the 
fractured colossus would be worse disfigurement than the wreck 
of the statue itself. 

As the interior of this temple is without any light save that 
which enters at the door, we were here confronted by those 
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problems of interior illumination of which we have above spoken. 
I will confess to some sinking of heart as we went the rounds 
of the vast interior and counted the scenes and incidents in the 
Kadesh campaign of Ramses II, which cover the entire north 
wall of the great first hall. Then, besides this sun-temple, 
there are also the birth-house immediately on the south, and 
a few hundred feet northward the temple of Hathor. Scattered 














Fic. 14.—Facade of the Sun-Temple of Abu Simbel. Looking westward. 


up and down the cliffs in the immediate vicinity of the tem- 
ples are no less than sixteen large and small historical stelae, only 
one of which (the Blessing of Ptah) is inside the temples. This 
one, the Blessing of Ptah, is in the first hall of the largest or 
sun-temple. A number of these stelae are among the most 
important historical documents of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Of 
this great body of documents no uniform publication exists. 
Many of the more important have been fragmentarily published, 
but such fragments are scattered through a large number of 
works, and there is no single volume or series of volumes in 
which the records of Abu Simbel are collected in complete form 
for all time, in accordance with modern epigraphic methods. 
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Fig. 15.—The Southernmost Colossus at Abu Simbel. The native sits on the Jap of the fallen statue. 
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The largest of the stelae is that celebrating the marriage of 
Ramses IT with the daughter of the king of the Hittites. It stands 
at the south side of the court before the sun-temple and is some 
fifteen feet high. Above isa relief depicting the Hittite king 
and his daughter, received by Ramses II, and below is an inscrip- 
tion glorifying the event, containing forty-one lines, each about 
eight feet long—a total line some four hundred and twenty- 











Fria. 16.—Stelae of Setau at the South End at Abu Simbel. 


eight feet in length. The lower three-quarters of this great 
document are very badly weathered, and, in the glare of light 
which here is reflected from all directions, many places appear 
to be only bare and weathered sandstone. Such surfaces demand 
an oblique light from one direction at a time and the complete 
absence of all light from all other directions. It was necessary, 
therefore, to resort to the devices described above (Fig. 3), and as 
they have never been applied to this stone before, the result was 
a large number of new readings. Of course no account of these 
can be given in this connection, but one curious new word is 
worth noticing here. Ramses is praying that the winter jour- 
ney of his Hittite visitors, as they pass through the northern 
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countries on their way southward to Egypt, may be free from 
“rain and s-r-k.” In two different places the two words occur 
together, showing that their association is something natural and 
common. The new and unknown word is evidently the Arabic 
5, Hebrew 35%, meaning “snow.” It was curious indeed to 


come to snowless Nubia to find such a word for the first time. 














Fig. 17.—Photographing Stelae of Setau (see Fig. 16) from Masthead of Dahabiyeh. 


Some of the other stelae are now high above the river, and it 
is probable that a ledge of rock bearing a highway along the face 
of the cliff immediately under these stelae, has now disappeared, 
leaving them high above our reach. Several at the south end are 
nearly forty feet above the river in the almost perpendicular face 
of the cliff. By fastening together long ladders we succeeded in 
reaching these for copying, but the offset straight out into space, 
necessary for photographing these, could only be secured by 
climbing to the masthead of a dahabiyeh. Others required the 
building of tall scaffolding, with sufficient projection to secure the 


necessary offset. 
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Fic. 18.—Photographing Stela of Nubian Viceroy Ini at Abu Simbel. 
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The interior of the great sun-temple was a slow and arduous 
task. Day after day the tall scaffolding rose and fell, as we passed 
slowly across the walls, the camera recording for us a thousand 
data, which would have required weary weeks for the draughts- 
man to put upon paper. Undoubtedly the modern draughtsman 
is producing very full and accurate facsimiles of such pictorial 
records as those of the battle of Kadesh in the great hall at Abu 





Fic. 20.—Excavating a Sand-covered Stela of Ramses II at Abu Simbel. 


Simbel, but he has not visited this hall. The fantastic ideas gen- 
erally current regarding the appearance of the Sherden— prob- 
ably Sardinian mercenaries serving in Egypt in this age—owe 
their origin to the published drawings of Ramses II’s Sherden 
bodyguard made by Rosellini’s draughtsmen. I wish distinctly 
to disclaim any reflection upon the self-sacrificing devotion with 
which such records were made by our predecessors in the early 
decades of Egyptology. It is this early work which has slowly 
enabled us to go farther, and it is our good fortune to enjoy the 
use of modern mechanical methods of accurate and rapid repro- 
duction not possessed by the great.pioneers of our science. With 


unfailing enthusiasm they applied to the reproduction of such 
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21.—Corner of the Great Hall in the Sun-Templ« of Abu Simbel. Holy of Holies visible at the left. 
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monuments all the means then at their disposal; but it is now our 
duty to do the same with the vastly improved processes now at 
our command. In placing side by side the work of the old 
draughtsman, and that of the modern camera, I only desire to 
show that the work of producing the final record of such monu- 
ments still lies before us, and that their rapid dissolution demands 





Fic. 22.—The Fortified City of Kadesh on the Orontes which flows around the Walls; 
Hittite Troops with Banner in the Turrets. From the reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh at 
Abu Simbel. 


immediate application to the problem, if we are to possess 
anything more than the insufficient records of primitive 
Egyptology. 

It was with great enthusiasm that we undertook the applica- 
tion of these methods to the wall bearing the records of the first 
battle in history of which we can trace the strategic disposition 
of the opposing armies, and discern the fact that clever and mis- 
leading manipulation of forces masked behind hills and city walls 
was an art already long practiced and highly developed. Here 
we see Ramses separated from the great body of his army by a 
deft flank movement to which he had exposed himself. All is 
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depicted upon the wall: the council of war, in which tortured 
spies disclose the whereabouts of the enemy and Ramses learns 
of his fatal isolation; the camp surrounding the royal tent where 
the council is held; the king’s tame lion bound behind his 
master’s pavilion; the onset of the enemy as they pour into the 
camp; Ramses’ desperate offensive as he endeavors to save the 
day; the messengers sent to bring up the distant divisions; their 
forced march to save the king; and the final triumphant inspec- 
tion of prisoners and slain when the ordeal is safely past—all 
these have found place upon the wall. It is in these monuments 
recording Egypt's collisions with the northern world that Europe 
first emerges in written documents, and the importance of 
exhaustively accurate reproductions of physiognomy, costumes, 
and arms will be evident. 

Such records so elaborately executed, the size of the temple, 
the other temples beside it, the great historical stelae, and the 
numerous monuments of officials on the neighboring cliffs, would 
indicate that Abu Simbel was a place of great importance in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. The large or sun-temple is dedicated to 
the three great gods of the Empire—Amon, Re, and Ptah—and 
to the king, Ramses himself, who is even depicted a number of 
times in the reliefs as king offering sacrifice to himself as god! 
It was thus an important state temple; but the remnants of the 
town which must have existed in the vicinity have totally disap- 
peared, and its location is now a matter of pure conjecture. The 
sands invading the valley from the west have completely covered 
any traces of it which might have survived. Indeed, even the 
temples themselves are protected with difficulty from the yellow 
drifts which engulf everything in their course. The front of the 
great temple has been cleared a number of times. In 1892 
Captain Johnstone, R.E., built two walls designed to prevent 
further encroachment, but these hopes proved delusive, and the 
northern half of the front is again encumbered, while the advance 
of the tide is steady and irresistible. It has uow reached the 
door again. (See Figs. 12-14.) 

The small temple immediately south of the sun-temple has, 
since Miss Edwards’ time, been called the temple library. For 
this there is no evidence; on the contrary, the inscriptions in the 
It is, therefc:e, the 


” 


place distinctly call it a ‘“birth-house. 
oldest example of the chapel of the divine mother-consort and her 
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son, of which we have a number of examples in Ptolemaic times. 
The Hathor temple on the north was erected to this goddess by 
Ramses II and his queen Nofretiri; it is not sacred to the queen, 
as is often stated. (See Figs. 12 and 24.) Like those of the 
birth-house, its inscriptions are exclusively of religious interest. 
We took complete records of both these temples. 

For many years there has been a report current among the 
natives about here that there is an unknown temple far out in the 
desert behind Abu Simbel. Various explorers have examined 
the neighboring desert in the hope of finding it, but thus far 
without success. A native told me that Maspero took eight camels 
many years ago and scoured the desert for three days in a fruit- 
less search for this fabled temple. I have never asked M. Maspero 
regarding the truth of thisstory. However, a villager approached 
me, in response to inquiries which I sent among them, and assured 
me that he had found this temple, since M. Maspero’s search, and 
that he could lead me thither. Securing the necessary camels, 
therefore, I struck out into the desert with this man one morning, 
bent on seeing the phantom temple. In such a quest as this, it 
must not be forgotten that the natives of Nubia apply the term 
birbeh, “temple,” to any structure whatever. They even call a 
niche in the cliffs or an ordinary cliff-tomb a birbeh. Entering a 
wady a quarter of a mile south of the sun-temple, we left the 
Nile, and proceeded northwestward for some forty minutes, when 
we had ascended to the desert plateau. At this point we turned 
directly northward. We journeyed thus for two hours into the 
desert, diverging from the Nile at an angle of 45°. My guide 
then pointed to what I must confess looked much like a distant 
building rising out of the sand in the north. Eagerly I pushed 
on for closer inspection, full of curiosity as to this mysterious 
sanctuary of the desert. As we drew near, the supposed building 
resolved itself into an isolated crag of rock, projecting from the 
sand, and pierced by two openings which passed completely 
through it, so that the desert hills on the far horizon were clearly 
visible through them. One of these openings very much resembles 
a door, and, to complete the delusion, it bears on one side a 
number of prehistoric drawings—two boats, two giraffes, two 
ostriches, and a number of smaller animals—which might be 
easily mistaken by a native for hieroglyphic writing. There can 
be no doubt that this curious natural formation and the archaic 
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drawings upon it are the source of the fabled temple in the desert 
behind Abu Simbel. On our way home we went east toward the 
Nile, and passed through a camp of the dervishes, who had 
perished there on their invasion of the region by Wad en-Nugiimi, 
before their defeat at Toshkeh by Greenfell in 1889. The plain 
is white with their bones, and the ground is strewn with utensils 
and camp rubbish, while here and there, far out in the sands, lies 








Fic. 24.—Hall of the Hathor-Temple at Abu Simbel. See also Fig. 12. 


a grinning corpse still wrapped in ragged garments, fluttering in 
the wind, or half covered by the drifting sands of the waste. 

A few days after this excursion we had nearly reached the 
close of our work at Abu Simbel. The Hathor-temple gave us 
some trouble. The halls are much smaller and lower than those 
of the sun-temple and in illuminating for time exposures the 
smoke drove along the ceiling before the exposure was finished, 
and descending the side walls appeared in white clouds within 
range of the instrument, producing a bad overexposure wherever 
it appeared. We found it very difficult to exclude this smoke from 
the field of the instrument, but finally succeeded in creating suf- 
ficient draught to carry the worst of it away. One of the stelae 
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just north of this temple also made some trouble. It required 
our highest scaffolding, which was none too stable. Just as all 
was in readiness and Koch was exposing, a sudden whirlwind 
swung round the cliff with terrific force. It tore the dahabiyeh 
from her moorings, and only the timely warning of a sailor saved 
Koch and our large camera from being carried off the high tressel 
to the rocks below. 

On February 24 the work at the great Abu Simbel group was 
completed. None of our party will ever lose the impressions 
gained during the weeks spent under the shadow of the marvel- 
ous sun-temple. In storm and sunshine, by moonlight and in 
golden dawn, in twilight and in midnight darkness, the vast 
colossi of Ramses had looked out across the river, with the same 
impassive gaze and the same inscrutable smile. I have turned 
in my couch in the small hours and discerned the gigantic forms 
in the starlight, and been filled with gladness to have had the 
opportunity of doing anything to preserve the surviving records 
of the age that produced them. What are the privations of travel, 
and prolonged separation from home and friends, if only some- 
thing can be accomplished to render permanent in adequate rec- 
ords which shall preserve them for another thousand years, such 
matchless works! 

Delayed by north winds, it was not until the morning of Feb- 
ruary 26 that we reached the grottoes of Kasr Ibrim. There are 
five of these cut into the face of the cliffs on the east side of the 
river and four of them are inscribed. It was evidently a custom 
of the viceroys of Nubia to record the successful collection of the 
Nubian tribute at this place, as a memorial of their administra- 
tion of the country. Scenes of offering to the gods of the south 
gave to such memorials also religious significance. It was here 
that we found a new record of the Nubian tribute of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty. It records how the king sat in state on the 
great throne (fnfyt) in Thebes, while the tribute was brought 
before him by long lines of carriers. It gives us an impressive 
picture of this annual scene in the great capital of the Empire, 
besides furnishing some economic data of value. The amounts 
of the various articles of the tribute are given in man-loads, which 
is an entirely new method, not elsewhere found on the monu- 
ments. Thus we find here a thousand men bearing ebony, ten 
men leading live panthers, and some two hundred and fifty laden 
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with perfumes and aromatic woods. The different articles of the 
tribute are: gold, minerals (hm’gt), ivory, ebony, perfumes, aro- 
matic woods, panthers, hounds, oxen, and cattle. One item is 
illegible at the head of the list. They are brought forward by 
2,667 men, the total being given by the scribe at the end of the 
document, while the number bearing a given commodity is each 


time added after the name of the article. 





Fic. 26.—Reliefs from the Tomb of Penno at Anibeh. The upper row shows the Vice- 
roy of Nubia bowing in audience before the Pharaoh (at the left). In the same row (right 
end) stands the statue given by Penno, while before it with staff in hand is the viceroy, 
followed by one of his officials. 


By eleven in the morning of February 27 the grottoes of Kasr 
Ibrim were finished, but we were unable to make any progress 
northward against a tremendous north wind, so that we went 
across country on the west shore to the tomb of Penno behind 
Anibeh. It contains an interesting document recordiug the dona- 
tion of five pieces of land, the income of which is to be used for 
the maintenance of a statue of Ramses VI in the neighboring 
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temple of Derr. Both statue and lands are the gifts of the loyal 
Penno, and the royal recognition of his loyalty is recorded also in 
the tomb. The King sent no less a person than the viceroy of 
Nubia himself, with two silver vessels which the viceroy carried 
to Ibrim and presented to Penno. All these events and the deed 
of gift for the land are duly recorded or depicted in the tomb. 
The tomb chamber containing the records is hewn into the cliff, 
but artificial illumination made it possible to complete good nega- 
tives of the entire interior by the time darkness had set in, on the 
evening of the twenty-seventh. 

The next day was spent in recording a victorious stela of Seti I, 
in which he is glorified in such conventional language that it is 
impossible to discern what particular victory of his over the Nubi- 
ans may be meant. The stela is engraved in the eastern cliffs in 
the first promontory north of Kasr Ibrim. Early the next morn- 
ing we reached the village of Ellesiyeh, behind which is the cliff- 
chapel of Thutmose III. It must have been a beautiful monu- 
ment when in a good state of preservation, but its one room has 
been ruined by bats, and has suffered too from being used as the 
back.room of a dwelling, the roof of the front portion of which 
was supported on timbers inserted into a row of holes still visible 
along the top of the fagade. I copied the religious inscriptions 
of the interior, as it was impossible to photograph them. The 
stela of Thutmose III’s fifty-first year outside, on the right of the 
door, contains, as far as legible, no more than conventional epi- 
thets in praise of the king. Its pendant on the other side of the 
door is of similar content. Its date is uncertain, and may be 
either year 26, or 42, or possibly 51. The front of the chapel 
bears a number of interesting graffiti of officials who have visited 
the place on some errand for the government or the Pharaoh, and 
have improved the opportunity to record their names and titles 
on the rock. 

The next morning found us at the cliff-temple of Ramses II 
at Derr. There is no more graphic evidence of the decline of 
the provincial arts under Ramses II than this temple of his at 
Derr. It is easily conceivable that with such a large number of 
vast buildings in process of construction, it was impossible for 
the royal architects to find master-workmen to put in charge of 
such structures in the province. But, giving this consideration 
full weight, it still remains a very significant fact that such large 
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Fic. 27.—Hall of the Temple of Derr, show- 
ing Bend in Architrave. 








Fic. 28.—Osirid Pillars in the Hall of 
the Temple of Gerf Husén. 
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and important temples as those of Ramses II at Derr and Gerf 
Husén should display such extremely slovenly work, both in 
architecture and in sculpture. So badly was the work directed here 
at Derr, that the axis of the main hall, as the excavation into the 
cliff proceeded, had to be changed, and there is therefore a sharp 
turn in the architrave, which can be clearly seen in the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 27). The pre-eminence of Abu Simbel among the 
Nubian temples is not alone due to its vast dimensions; the 
greatest sculptors of the age must have worked there, while at 
Derr the men who wrought the royal figures were little better 
than ordinary stonecutters. The historical records here are all 
in the first hall, which was only cut partially from the cliff. The 
inner row of pillars still bears architraves which are hewn from 
the cliff in place, but architraves of the other, outer pillars were 
detached blocks, as were also the upper portions of these pillars. 
The upper and outer part of the hall was therefore masonry 
blocks. These have now disappeared, and with them a large 
portion of the historical records on the walls of the hall. What 
remains is so frightfully weathered that but little can be discerned. 
It is evident, however, that the reliefs depicted the conventional 
achievements of the Pharaohs. This temple never contained 
any records of the Kadesh campaign;' the condition of the build- 
ing, when Champollion visited it, was exactly the same as at the 
present day, and no loss of historical records since Champollion’s 
visit has taken place. The documents which we copied and pho- 
tographed are exactly those described and located by Champollion, 
whose account of them, and marvelous insight into their content 
and meaning, must always rouse the deepest admiration. 

In the afternoon of March 3 we had reached the temple of 
Amada (Figs. 35 and 39). This building is the perfection of all 
that the temple of Derr is not. The exquisite reliefs are wrought 
with a delicacy and taste, and colored with an elaborateness and 
precision, found only in the best work of the classic Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It is remarkable that this beautiful sanctuary has found 
so little appreciation, for there is nothing at Thebes any better. 
I do not refer to the architecture so much as to the superb reliefs 
with which the interior of the building is throughout adorned. 
They were plastered over by the Copts, who used the place as a 


1 Wiedmann (Gesch., 434) bases the existence of such Kadesh records here, on Champol- 
lion, who, however, makes no statement that he saw them here (Notices descr., I, 86-95). 
My Battles of Kadesh (p. 8) is to be corrected accordingly. 
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church, and this has resulted in the preservation of the colors. 
These are now being rapidly destroyed by the neighboring natives, 
who are cutting out the cartouches, the heads, and the finest of the 
hieroglyphs for sale to the tourists, who of course readily buy. It 
is much to be hoped that the government may be able to appoint a 
watchman in this temple. A native watchman costs but a pound 
a month, and this insignificant expense will save for us one of the 














Fic. 29.—The Temple of Amada. Rubbish from our excavations in the foreground. 


greatest monuments of ancient Egypt. While we were at work 
here, the mamfr of the district came over from Derr to see what 
we were doing. I told him of the ragged holes cut in the beautiful 
walls for the sake of taking out pieces to sell. The mamir there- 
upon offered the ingenious suggestion that these holes had been 
made by wild beasts in the effort to excavate dens for themselves. 
When I took him into the temple and showed him the holes, 
however, he was quite willing to abandon his theory and accept 
the explanation that they had been made by the natives of the 
vicinity. His visit frightened away half our workmen, and it is 
to be devoutly hoped that it will also withhold the native vandals 
from further destruction of the temple. 
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After a few days’ work at Amada it became evident that we 
could not make a final edition of the inscriptions without remov- 
ing the sand from the first hall. We put two of our sailors at 
work sinking a shaft through the sand alongside one of the 
pillars, in order to penetrate to the pavement and to ascertain the 
depth of the stuff to be removed. They reached the floor a little 
over two meters down. The excavation disclosed the fact that 











Fic. 31.—Leveling Rubbish from the First Hall at Amada. 


beneath the sand there was a stratum of rubbish about sixty 
centimeters deep. It was evident that this rubbish had never 
been cleared away in modern times. We secured a gang of 
villagers from the other side of the river, through the efforts of the 
village sheik, and in a little less than a week we had cleared the first 
hall and removed enough sand from the second hall to expose the 
valls to the lower edge of the reliefs. In all the other rooms our 
sailors removed the sand along the walls and piled it in the mid- 
dle of each room. All the records in the temple were thus laid 
bare. We found the Coptic plaster still undisturbed for a meter 
from the floor along all the walls and on all the piers of the first 
hall.. As this plaster was not painted or inscribed, we cleared it 
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off, and this disclosed six new inscriptions. Two were records of 
the viceroy of Nubia, Heknakht; two were memorials of the 
mercenary commander of Nubian archers, Epyoy (Py’y) recorded 
by him in honor of the queen Tewosret and the chief treasurer 
Bay. The fifth recorded the second jubilee of Thutmose IV, and 
the sixth was a Coptic inscription. 

We also came upon a number of fragments of inscribed private 
monuments in the rubbish of the first hall. The most important 
of these was a pyramidion of the Nubian viceroy Mesuy, nearly a 
meter high, but with the apex gone. It had been mounted 
upside down by the Copts as a seat beside the door. Mesuy’s 
name has been expunged from all five records, which he has left 
in this temple. He must therefore have suffered political over- 
throw. It is he who recorded the long thirteen-line inscription 
of Merneptah in the doorway of the first hall, and it must have 
been the political turmoil at the death of Merneptah, in which 
Mesuy’s party fell, and he lost his office and power. It may, 
indeed, have been the above Epyoy who expunged the unfortu- 
nate Mesuy’s name. The long inscription of Merneptah is known 
only in a casual copy by Bouriant, in which even so important a 
matter as the date was not discerned. Now, this date is the same 
as that of the beginning of Merneptah’s Libyan war, so that the 
first part of the inscription refers to that war, to which it contrib- 
utes some interesting new facts. It is this document which calls 
Merneptah ‘‘ Binder of Gezer,” showing that he had campaigned 
in Palestine, as claimed by his great stela, which represents him 
as having desolated Israel ( Ancient Records, III, §§ 602 ff.). 

The fine stela of Amenhotep IT, engraved on the rear wall of 
the Holy of Holies, we of course recorded with special care. The 
walls of some of the rooms showed holes, into which lamps or 
lamp-stands of some kind had been inserted. Melted fat or resin 
had run down the wall beneath such holes, and slowly formed a 
dark, hard, gummy, or resinous enamel, which filled up hiero- 
glyphs and made them totally illegible. It was exceedingly 
difficult to remove this tough, elastic surface, which was like the 
cartilaginous rubber surface of insulated wire. The lower portion of 
the great Amada stela has suffered much from such disfigurement. 
On removing it, however, a number of new readings came out. 

We found that the removal of the Coptic plaster in the rear 


rooms exposed some very fine painting—a fact which made us 
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First Hall of the Temple of Amada after Excavation. Viewed from r (on plan), including from 
pillar 4 (at right) to 1.(at left) and 12 (at right) to 15 (at left). The depth of the excavation may be seen by com- 
paring the cartouches or royal ovals on the square pillars in Fig. 30 with those on the same pillars above (Fig. 32). 
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greatly regret that we were not equipped to do water-color work. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that someone capable of copying such 
temple paintings in color may visit the place and preserve in this 
way some of the best of these colored reliefs. Another disad- 
vantage was the fact that orthochromatic photographic plates do 
not keep in a warm climate like that of Nubia. Every photo- 
graphic expert whom I consulted strongly advised against attempt- 
ing to use orthochromatic plates on such an expedition. We 
therefore had no plates highly sensitive to color with us. We 
found, also, that the magnesium flame, which serves admirably 
for the illumination of reliefs, is not so effective in bringing out 
on the plate such details as are done on the wall solely in color. 
Much could therefore still be accomplished to make a more 
adequate record of the superb painted reliefs in the Amada 
temple. 

The history of this building is of value for the history of the 
dynasty which produced it. Amenhotep II’s great stela in the 
Holy of Holies furnishes a part of that story of the building 
which may serve as a basis upon which to reconstruct the whole. 


It reads as follows: 


Behold his majesty [Amenhotep IT] beautified [that is “decorated ”] 
the temple which his father, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkhe- 
perre [Thutmose IIT}, had made for his fathers, all the gods, built of 
stone as an everlasting work. The walls around it are of brick, the 
doors of (cedar of the best) of the terraces; the doorways are of sand- 
stone, in order that the great name of his father, the Son of Re, Thutmose 
[III], may remain in this temple for ever and ever. 

The majesty of this Good God, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Lord of the Two Lands, Okheprure [Amenhotep IT], extended the line 
and loosened the —({?) for all the fathers (the gods), making for it a great 
pylon of sandstone, opposite the hall of the festival-chamber (?) in the 
august dwelling, surrounded by columns of sandstone as an everlasting 
work. (Ancient Records, II, §§ 794, 795.) 

The nucleus of the temple (see plan, Fig. 33, halls BCDEFG ) 
was erected by Thutmose III, evidently late in life, perhaps 
during his short coregency with Amenhotep II. When he died, 
as the above excerpt shows, he left the building without wall 
decorations. These were supplied by Amenhotep II, who 
devoted half of each chamber to relief scenes of a religious nature, 
in which his father figured, while the other half was similarly 
This also accounts for the fact that Amen- 


devoted to himself. 
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hotep found the rear wall of the Holy of Holies (room C; wall 
e-f) unoccupied, so that, in his third year, he could engrave upon 
it his great record of his conquests in Asia and Nubia, from which 
we have quoted the above remarks regarding the building. 
Before this building (BCDEFG) was a colonnade of four 
columns (13-16), likewise erected by Thutmose IIT; for columns 
13 and 14 bear his name, and column 14 has a dedication reading: 
“Thutmose III; he made it as his monument for his father Re- 
Harakhte, making for him an august colonnade.” Columns 15 
and 16 were inscribed by Amenhotep II, who put a similar dedi- 
cation on column 15. He therefore shared these columns with 
his father, as he did the walls of the chambers and halls within. 
But the architrave running transversely along these columns, 
from 13 to 16, bears the name of Amenhotep reaching from one 
end to the other, or, rather, beginning in the middle and extend- 
ing in duplicate each way to the two ends (at 13 and 16). None 
of the pillars (1-12) was standing at this time. Before the 
colonnade (13-16) was a court, to which Thutmose III had 
perhaps built a sandstone portal. Amenhotep, in the great stela 
(see above) claims that he built this portal, a bhn‘t, possibly 
“pylon,” as he calls it. If so, he was magnanimous enough to 
share the inscriptions upon it with his father, for the eastern half 
is inscribed with the name of Thutmose III, like the eastern 
columns (13, 14). This portal was, of course, the gateway of 
the brick inclosure-wall which surrounded the building. This 
brick wall, as Amenhotep above admits, was constructed by his 
father. Such was the temple at the death of Amenhotep. 
Thutmose IV, who succeeded him, then extended the porticus 
(13-16) into a pillared hall, erecting 12 pillars (1-12) supporting 
four architraves (1—9, 2-10, 3-11, 4-12), at right angles with 
those of the porticus (13-16). These latter architrave blocks 
(13-16) had to be cut out for the insertion of the new ones at 
right angles. Before this was done, however, it was necessary to 
suppress the name of Amenhotep II extending along the front of 
these blocks (13-16). This was done by turning the blocks 
with the inscribed face inward—that is, toward the rear. Suffi- 
cient respect was shown Amenhotep II, however, not to turn the 
blocks over, which would have put his name upside down; but 
the entire length of the architrave was turned end for end, so 
that the end formerly on column 16 now rested on column 13. 
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Thus the name of Amenhotep IT is still to be read, right side up, 
on the back of the architrave (13-16), while upon the former 
back thereof, now the front, is the name of Thutmose IV. 

The building was thus complete. The purpose of this last 
hall (.4), erected by Thutmose IV, is of great importance for his 
reign. It was erected in celebration of his second jubilee, or, as 
the record oddly puts it, “the first occurrence of repeating the 








Fie. 34.—Record of the Celebration of the Second Royal Jubilee of Thutmose 1V. 
Found in the nave of the first hall (pillars 2, 6, 10 and 3, 7, 11) at Amada. 


jubilee” (sp tpy whm hb sd). Our excavations disclosed beneath 
the reliefs on the pillars facing the nave (2, 6, 10, 3, 7, 11), six 
times repeated, the inscription shown in Fig. 34. The purpose of 
the hall is thus clearly indicated. As the first jubilee was cele- 
brated thirty years after the king’s appointment as crown prince, 
and the second three years later, it becomes evident that Thutmose 
IV reigned until thirty-three years after his father had appointed 
him as crown prince. If is probable from the paucity of his 
monuments that Thutmose IV did not enjoy a long reign. Hence 
he must have received his appointment from his father, far back 
in the reign of the latter. This fact throws an interesting light 
on the story engraved on the great Sphinx Stela at Gizeh, in 
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which he is promised the kingship by the god. If this tale is at 
all historical, the incident which it narrates (Ancient Records, 
II, § 810 ff.) must have taken place very early in the youth’s 
life, and his appointment as heir to the succession must have 
occurred soon after. 

It is greatly to be hoped, as we have said, that the government 
may station a watchman at this temple immediately. Repairs 
are also urgently needed here. In hall A it is only a matter of a 
short time when at least four of the architrave blocks must fall, 
bringing down with them a large part of the roof. At present 
the roof lacks but eight blocks; two over the nave, two at the 
northeast corner, two at the southeast corner, one over door JI 
(now resting on the top of that doorway), and one at the south- 
east corner. The two over the nave were undoubtedly broken 
out by the Copts, who erected a pitiful brick dome over the open- 
ing thus created. If the sand were cleared entirely from the 
inner chambers, and wooden covers placed over the windows in 
the roof, the interior could be kept clear of sand, the roof-windows 
only being opened for the sake of light when needed by visitors, 
and closed again by the watchman. 

Reaching Korosko on March 18, I spent half a day looking 
for the inscription of Amenemhet I, recording the first campaign 
of the Middle Kingdom in Nubia. It was first seen by Dr. 
Luetge in 1875, and by him was shown to Brugsch; but I was 
unable to find a native who knew anything about it, and our own 
search failed to discover it. As our time was now fast slipping 
away and the warm weather was hard approaching, we gave up 
the search, in view of the fact that the inscription consists of but 
a few words. 

The morning of March 20 disclosed the temple of Seba‘a 
behind the palms on the west shore. It is so enveloped in sand 
that but little more than the pylon stands free. Fortunately it 
contains no historical inscriptions, and practically no documents 
of any historical importance. I say fortunately, for it is so deeply 
incumbered with sand that its clearance would be a long and ex- 
pensive undertaking. The chambers and halls are all full to the 
ceiling, and the forecourt likewise from the top of the door of the 
first hall to the base of the pylon. As there is no danger of loss 
to these sand-covered walls, the few religiovs inscriptions and 
scenes which they bear can be safely left until the government 
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shall have cleared up the place and made them accessible. This 
temple of Sebfi‘a is exclusively the work of Ramses II, and the 
records within it are but a repetition of those which he has so 
often placed in his Nubian temples, like the list of his sons and 
daughters which is found on the back of the pylon facing the 
court. The names are those well known from the other lists. 
This is the only pre-Ptolemaic temple, between the first two cata- 
racts, of which we did not secure a complete record. 














Fic. 36.—The Sand-covered Temple of Sebii‘a. 


Having spent the night at the village of Melahad, the morning 
of March 21 found us passing the villages of Merga, Shema, and 
El Egéba. Beyond the last we approached a point of rocks 
which rise at the water’s edge on the west shore. With the glass 
a group of reliefs could be discerned, depicting elephants and 
giraffes. As the former have been extinct in this region probably 
as far back as the Old Kingdom, these reliefs very likely antedate 
that age. Nearly a kilometer farther north, behind the village of 
El Madik, there is a second inscribed rock bearing graffiti of 
Middle Kingdom officials. Three of these are dated, but unfor- 
tunately do not add the name of the king to whom the year 
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refers. These inscriptions are on the rocks directly over the 
houses of the village (see Fig. 38). Yet when I asked one of 
the natives if there were inscribed rocks near, he said “no,” and 
all the other villagers confirmed his statement. It thus became 
evident that the only way to secure these scattered records of 
Egyptian rule here is to go out among these burning cliffs and 


search for them with a glass. 





Fic. 38.—Looking Up-River from El Madik. Taken from the same point of view as 
Fig. 37, but looking in opposite direction. 


Unfortunately, however, the work of recording the temple 
documents, which was our particular object in this region, had to 
be preferred at all costs. There was not sufficient further time 
remaining at our disposal, therefore, to conduct an exhaustive 
search along both shores of the river. The eastern shore along 
this stretch of river undoubtedly would yield some few such 
records; we could only employ our progress to the next temple 
searching the western cliffs with a glass as the boat passed. Late 
in the afternoon of the same day, about a kilometer south of the 
village of Molokab, we descried from the deck of the boat, high 
up on the western cliffs, a royal inscription (Fig. 39). On land- 
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ing the rock was found to be covered with graffiti of Middle King- 
dom officials, dominating which was a large royal titulary which 
must belong to the Middle Kingdom; but I have not yet succeeded 
in placing it finally. It evidently is anew king. The little inscrip- 
tion under the cartouch, ‘“‘The Prophet Khnumhotep,” is of the 
same workmanship and style as the royal names, and must have 
been put there at the same time. Above these inscriptions, on 
the rocky plateau, are remains of numerous rough, unhewn stone 





Fic. 39.— Name of a New King, Probably of the Age of the Eleventh 
Dynasty (2160-2000 B. c.). Found on the western cliffs at Molokab. 


buildings. Just north there is a bay in the shore, and above this 
bay, on its north side, are remains of a Coptic church with poly- 
chrome decoration, and numerous Coptic texts painted in red on 
a white plaster ground. Only a few feet of sand-covered wall now 
survive, but someone with more time for such incidental work 
should attempt the rescue of the Coptic texts. 

A few more graffiti were secured during the voyage of the next 
day, and we spent the night just south of the Byzantine fortress 
of Ikhmindi (Mehendi), which is a little over a mile south of the 
temple of Maharraka or Offedineh. This point, anciently called 
Hierasycaminos, was the southern limit of Ptolemaic administra- 
tion. Here, therefore, begin the series of late temples of Graeco- 
Roman age, extending to the first cataract. These, however, 
did not fall within our programme. We undertook, as I have 
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Fic. 40.—Graeco-Roman Temple at Maharraka. 


























Fic. 41.—Looking Up-River from the Summit of the Pylon of the Dakkeh Temple. 
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said before, only the pre-Ptolemaic—or, as they happen to be, 
the Empire—temples of this region. While the Graeco-Roman 
buildings of northern Nubia are of great architectural interest, 
and it is to be hoped that an exhaustive archaeological survey 
will be made of them, before they are endangered by the raising 
of the dam at the first cataract, nevertheless there could be no 
question in our minds which monuments were the more impor- 











Fic. 42.—Looking Riverward from the First Hall of Ramses II’s Temple of Gerf Husén. 


tant, or more urgently demanded immediate attention. We did 
no more at Maharraka and the other Graeco-Roman temples, 
therefore, than to take a few general views and photograph the 
more important Greek and Demotic inscriptions. 

On March 24 we spent half a day at the Graeco-Roman tem- 
ple of Dakkeh. By midday of Sunday, March 25, we drew in 
at the temple of Gerf Husén, erected by Ramses II (Figs. 28 
and 42). In character it much resembles his sanctuary at Derr, 
and is not superior to that slovenly structure in architecture or 
sculptures. The historical reliefs which occupied the side walls 
of the first court have totally disappeared, as at Derr, and the 
remaining records in the halls cut from the cliff are exclusively 
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religious in content. The place occupied us but a few days, and 
by March 28 we were at Dendar, which we left the next morning. 

We were now but forty-four miles from the first cataract, and 
a good south wind enabled us to run to Shellal, at the head of 
the cataract, to secure some fresh provisions, which, owing to the 
high water caused by the big dam, cannot be secured for many 
miles above the cataract. Having laid in the supplies on the thir- 














Fic. 43.—Temple of Dendar. 


tieth, a strong north wind carried us back to our next temple of 
Bét el-Wali at Kalabsheh, which we reached by mid-afternoon. 
It is the work of the inevitable Ramses II, but is vastly superior 
in its sculptures, even to the reliefs of Abu Simbel. In the fore- 
court on the side-walls are war-reliefs, and records of tribute of 
great importance, and so situated that they can be beautifully 
photographed; though it was necessary to do half of them at 
night by artificial light. 

When we had finished this place on April 4, the north wind 
had risen to a gale which made any progress northward hope- 
less. We waited a day or two for it to abate, while busily 
arranging and indexing our records; but as it still continued, we 
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Fic. 44.—Looking Down-River from the Door of the Temple of Bét el-Wali. 


The wady 
at the left is filled by the backwater from the Assuan dam forty miles away. 














Fic. 45.—The Cliffs and the Temple of Bét el-Wali. 
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cast off and ran south to the Middle Kingdom fortress of Kubban, 
of which we made a summary survey. No more could be done 
without considerable excavation. What we did manage to accom- 
plish was done with the greatest difficulty, for the wind had now 
strengthened to the heaviest gale we had yet met on the Nile. A 
camera would not stand for a moment, no matter how well 
anchored, and surveying instruments could not be kept upright. 








Fic. 46.—Tribute of Nubia Brought before Pharaoh. Reliefs from the Temple of 
Bét el-Wali. 


A trip northward along the eastern cliffs resulted in the finding 
of a few graffiti of the Middle Kingdom. Across the Nile vast 
clouds of sand were driving along the horizon, the palms, dimly 
visible through the murky atmosphere, bowed and heaved, and 
tossed wild tops, while the yellow river was a mass of white- 
capped waves. Such sandstorms as these make photographic 
work on the upper Nile exceedingly difficult, as it is impossible 
to protect instruments or plates from the penetrating dust, which 
soon spoils every tight joint, where two surfaces move one on the 
other. Shortly after this, Mr. Persons, whose health had been 
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Fic. 47.—Hall of the Bét el-Wali Temple. 














Fig. 48.—Looking Up-River Across the Graeco-Roman Temple of Kalabsheh. 
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bad throughout the trip, was completely incapacitated. He was 
soon in need of medical care, so that we hurried to Assuan, where 
on physician’s advice he was sent to Cairo, and sailed immedi- 


ately for America. Fortunately our programme for the winter - 


was completed with the survey of Bét el-Wa4li, and we could now 
make our way to Assuan as soon as circumstances would permit. 
It was not until April 22 that we had completed the filing of 
materials and the packing of the outfit to be left in storage at 
Assuan for use next season. On this date, therefore, our first 
campaign was concluded. 

The following temples, chapels, stelae, and other important 
monuments were recorded for publication, besides graffiti and 
less important records: 


. Halfa, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple of Thutmose ITI. 
. Halfa, Twelfth Dynasty Temple. 
. Aksheh, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Ramses II. 
. Gebel Addeh, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Harmhab. 
. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple of Ramses IT. 
. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Birth-House of Ramses IT. 
. Abu Simbel, Nineteenth Dynasty Hathor-Temple of Ramses IT. 
. Abu Simbel, Sixteen Historical Stelae. 
. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose ITT. 
10. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose III and 
Hatshepsut. 
11. Kasr Ibrim, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Amenhotep IT. 
12. Kasr Ibrim, Nineteenth Dynasty Chapel, Ramses II. 
13. Anibeh, Twentieth Dynasty Tomb of Penno. 
14. Ellesiyeh, Eighteenth Dynasty Chapel, Thutmose ITI. 
15. Derr, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses IT. 
16. Amada, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple, Thutmose III, Amenhotep 
IT, Thutmose IV. 
17. Gerf Husén, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses IT. 
18. Bét el- Wali, Nineteenth Dynasty Temple, Ramses IT. 
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PORTIONS OF FIRST ESDRAS AND NEHEMIAH IN 
THE SYRO-HEXAPLAR VERSION 


By Cuares C. Torrey 
Yale University 

In the years 616 and 617 a. D., Paul of Tella made at Alexan- 
dria his Syriac translation of the old Greek version of the Old 
Testament. The Greek text which he translated was one of great 
historical importance, namely, that which constituted the ““Septu- 
agint” column in Origen’s Hexapla. It is quite possible that 
the Hexapla itself was in existence at that time (presumably at 
Caesarea) ; but, however that may be, it is pretty certain that old 
manuscripts transcribed directly from the original—and some of 
them doubtless collated again with it, to insure the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy—were to be had in Alexandria. One or more of 
these supposedly faithful copies formed the basis of Paul’s labors. 
His rendering was a closely literal one, and its characteristics are 
now pretty well known.' Every part of the Greek is reproduced 
as exactly as possible, and in such a uniform and self-consistent 
manner as to render this translation very easily recognizable, 
wherever specimens of it are found. 

The history of the manuscript transmission of this ‘“Syro- 
Hexaplar” version is a comparatively brief one, as might have 
been expected. Although often copied, at least in part, it was 
not as generally or as carefully preserved as the Peshitto. A 
number of manuscripts containing longer or shorter portions of it 
are now known to be extant. Of these, the most important by 
far is the great Milan codex, published in fac-simile by Ceriani 
in 1874 (Codex Syro-Hexaplaris; published as Vol. VII of his 
Monumenta sacra et profana). This contains the translation of 
the second half of the Greek Bible; a twin codex containing the 
first half, and no doubt originally forming the first volume of this 
same manuscript, was in existence as late as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it was in the possession of Andreas Du Maes ( Masius) 
of Amsterdam. As is well known, it has since then mysteriously 
disappeared. The Maes codex was a torso, to be sure, lacking 


1See the account of this version in Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 
pp. 112-14, and the literature cited on p. 116, 
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both the beginning and the end; but in its original extent it com- 
bined with the Milan codex to form a whole which probably 
included all of the version of Paul of Tella. 

In -egard to one or two of the books included in this transla- 
tion there are still uncertainties waiting to be cleared up. This 
is especially true of the Ezra books, namely I Esdras (the “apoc- 
ryphal” Ezra) and II Esdras (including both the “canonical” 
Ezra and Nehemiah). Just what was the disposition of these 
books in Origen’s Hexapla? What did Paul’s Syriac translation 
from the “Septuagint” column contain at this point? What 
portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version of these books is still extant, 
and what may be learned from it? 

In the Peshitto version, the Ezra books are lacking. The 
Chronicler’s history of Israel, Chron.-Ezra-Neh., did not form a 
part of the old Syriac Bible. The same considerations which led 
the Jews to append this book to their sacred writings at a very 
late date, making it follow even Daniel and Esther, caused its 
complete exclusion from the Edessene canon. Syriac versions of 
the Ezra history are therefore rare. 

First Esdras is extant, in more or less complete form, in several 
Syriac manuscripts, all of which appear to contain the translation 
of Paul of Tella. The manuscript which furnished the text of 
this book for the London Polyglot (see also Lagarde, Libri veteris 
testamenti apocryphi syriace, p. xxiv) has a title at the beginning 
which says that the version of the book is “that of the Seventy”: 

sens? [dalscdars y| Leno .|ipty Lesepe Lode. Similar words 
occur in a subscription at the end (Lagarde, ibid., p. xxvi); and 
the same formula, again, begins and closes the extracts which I 
publish. here for the first time (see below). These words, wher- 
ever they appear in a Syriac manuscript, refer to the Hexaplar 
translation. They stand in the superscription of the book of 
Tobit, in the London Polyglot; while in the Ussher codex there 
is a marginal note at vii, 11 which says that the book is thus far 
transcribed “from a Septuagint manuscript”: btasoe bow, oo 
(Lagarde, ibid., p. xii). In either case, whether in Tobit or in 
I Esdras, examination of the character of the version shows that 
it is indeed that of the bishop Paul. 

First Esdras, then, stood in Origen’s “LXX” column. This 

we should suppose, from other evidence, to have been the case. 
We know not only that the book had a place in his canon, but 
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also that he—in agreement with the church tradition —believed 
it to have the right of priority over the form adopted in the Jewish 
canon. And Origen was certainly not ignorant of the fact, so 
widely ignored in modern times, that ‘‘I Esdras” is nothing else 
than a very respectable translation of a Hebrew-Aramaic version 
of the Ezra history. 

The status of “Second Esdras” in the Hexapla and in Paul’s 
translation cannot be demonstrated absolutely, with the evidence 
now available, though a tolerable degree of certainty can be 
reached. No Hexaplar text of the canonical Ezra, whether Greek 
or Syriac, is known to be in existence. The only such text of 
Nehemiah now recognized is the one which is published in the 
following pages. In the table of contents of the lost Maes 
manuscript stood simply “Ezra ;’”’* according to recognized usage 
this might mean (1) the apocryphal Ezra, or (2) the canonical 
Ezra, or (3) both together, or (4) the combination of one or both 
of them with Nehemiah. It has already been shown that the 
apocryphal Ezra (I Esdras) stood in the Syro-Hexaplar transla- 
tion, and the text printed below shows that Nehemiah was also 
included there. The “Ezra” of the Maes codex therefore un- 
doubtedly stood for these two books, at least. It is unfortunate 
that Maes, in making his extracts for the Peculiwm syrorum (in 
the Antwerp Polyglot) and for the Amsterdam edition of the 
Critict sacri, should have left Chronicles and Ezra untouched, 
although excerpting systematically every other book contained in 
his manuscript !* 

It is not to be doubted, finally, that the Syro-Hexaplar version 
—and therefore the Maes codex—contained the canonical Ezra, 
as the first part of “Second Esdras.” If the Greek version of 
our canonical book (and therefore, of course, of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah as well) is that of Theodotion, as there are good 
grounds for believing,’ and as not a few eminent scholars, from 
Grotius (1644) onward, have contended, it nevertheless certainly 
was not apportioned to him, nor even in any way designated as 
his, in Origen’s work. No one can seriously doubt, in view of all 





2See Rahlfs, in Lagarde’s Bibliothecae syriacae quae ad philologiam sacram pertinent, 
pp. 328 sq. 

3 Rahilfs, ibid., pp. 19 sq. 

+I hop? to return to this question in another place. See the very interesting and 
acute observations of Sir Henry Howorth, printed in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, May and November, 1901; June and November, 1902; and his collection 
of the external evidence, 
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the evidence, that the “apocryphal” Ezra was followed immedi- 
ately by the ‘‘canonical’’ Ezra in the fifth column of the Herapla; 
and that, too, without any note or comment, in spite of the fact 
that the one is so nearly a replica of the other. Very likely 
Origen did not know that the translation was that of Theodotion; 
as I hope to show elsewhere, there is good reason to believe that 
the old translation of the Chronicler’s work (with the exception 
of the single fragment which had already come to be known as 
I Esdras) had perished long before his time. But, be that as it 
may, it is almost certain that, if he had ever expressed an opinion 
as to the origin of this version, the fact would have been known 
to us. It is not easy to believe, moreover, that he could have 
failed to express the opinion if he had held it. 

The Syriac manuscript in the British Museum numbered Add. 
12,168 has been known for some time past to contain a catena of 
extracts from this same lost portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version,” 
namely parts of Chronicles, I Esdras, and Nehemiah, the selections 
following one another in order, and amounting to a considerable 
part of the whole. The canonical Ezra is not represented; un- 
doubtedly because it contained nothing not already found in 
I Esdras, not because it was wanting in the manuscript from 
which the selections were made. 

The Ezra-Nehemiah excerpts begin on fol. 616, with the super- 
scription in red: qasaw? [Zodscdaco ysl ips bedepo Lode —. 
The first selection is I Esdr. ii, 1 sq.; 7. e., the beginning of the 
book of Ezra proper. The contents in detail : 

I Esdr. ii, 1-14. The edict of Cyrus, and its consequences. 
15. Beginning of the account of the correspondence in the 
time of Artaxerxes. 

20-25. Conclusion of this account. 

iv, 356-36, 38-40. The praise of Truth, from the story of the 

Three Young Men. 

49-57. The edict of Darius. 

v, 46-70. Building of the altar; foundation of the temple; 
building hindered by the enemies of the Jews. 
vi, 1-2. Renewal of the building in the time of Darius IT. 
vii, 6-15. Dedication of the temple, and celebration of the Pass- 
over. 
viii, 1-26. The scribe Ezra, and his commission from Artaxerxes. 

65-69. Ezra hears of the mixed marriages, and mourns 

accordingly. 


5 The fact seems to have been first pointed out by Dr. Gwynn; see Howorth, loc. cit. 
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I Esdr. viii, 88-92. Confession and repentance of the people, and the 
oath administered by Ezra. 
ix, 1-10. The proclamation and the assembly. 
46b-47. Ezra blesses God, and the people respond (from 
the account of the reading of the Law = Neh. viii, 6). 

It will be seen from this table of contents that the “First Book 
of Ezra” here excerpted is identical, in arrangement and extent, 
with our First Esdras. 

Then follow the extracts from the ‘Second Book of Ezra,” 
all of which are taken from the book of Nehemiah. These are: 
Neh. i, 14a. Nehemiah hears of the distress of Jerusalem. 

ii, 1-8. He is sent thither by Artaxerxes, 
iv, 1-3. Sanballat and his allies conspire to attack Jerusalem. 
10-16. The builders of the wall prepared for battle. 
vi, 15-16. The completion of the wall. 
vii, 73b—viii, 18. The reading of the Law. 
ix, 1-3. Confession of the people. 

This Esdras-Neh. catena I copied entire in the year 1898. 
I have not thought it worth while to print here the whole text of 
the I Esdras selections, however, since it differs but slightly from 
that already published, which is accessible in convenient form. 
I have accordingly collated it with the Lagarde text, and give the 
variant readings, as follows: 


I Esdr. fi, 2 j4s)] sone} 3 day 5 Lpey| tind} 6 inc] 
om. © | felmso 7 fyomsy | ato | bepSad] Lipsey 8 Haw 2°] fay 
10 pQolpesdaseSs 11 pmsase\\ + a marginal note (original hand) 
josoal 12 jrsinotss | bmdsec| Lise 13 corse | + ay | Lon 
anmi2ly prolmo | deo 14 Noo 15 om. uy 1° | noon yily | 
seoiiaicloo | wwofiisaro wwatedi tise wwate/Zio wolstojo walspedduaico 
20 Ixn9 Wiawxe | 02H | bentace 21 Saet di (sic) | sascagSpado 
wroflisamdo | fastease 23 sedsiclo | banzeads 25 ramusil | seous 
wwellisawe | soSaicll | sodeicle, iiv, 35) wNun peruse 36 Liseno 
dittogr. | om. Lan, 38 fipe | sono] Joos | sosS]+ amo («ai S77) 
40 fo] Yo mXuy Jasp> Du} He (as conjectured in Lagarde, p. xxv) | 


OM. miso 49 dso | eds fat usosiy | a a | Lospcoe 


50 openly | beiaod]+ oda | Lesa, 51 Ceasar 52 [pece]+ 
postos 53 Nas 54 Zecemadc 55 Zoos | satreicle 56 


Jostamelo 57 Vas | sodeicd Vv, 46 Sujemul, 47 apo] on 


| \.asieje | Qaeda 49 ease | ce 50 PDN» 2080259 
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52 cigs) 53 Lartypec 54 sodasoli | Nrciey | Wufadbey | sodeici: 
55 chwdec | soieicilo 56 crescle | Wubieyle | spa dt, 57 Dy, 
59 adse 60 con ches | Lin 2°] Lins 65 Nasties 66 om. aX | 
Deoos|, + marg. note (original hand) jascef 67 jlo | \asie] 
68 \a}paes) Sy) Salptoaly | dutenca Wi, 1 worz}]] wy ldaac 
e232) .wosiyy doodtey Jduts2 (as conjectured in Lagarde, p. xxv) 
| ope» | psy | Larome | sedwiclee 2 \ujadey on \acic] | sodsicles 
| weigsseo | WHI, 6 Lame | nutans 8 aX Lye, 9 LES] + 
We] eapics po | dujend 10 Wurm}, 15 oa i viii, 2 
Leshscls] Lazprcl> | wench, 3B Nas 5 soXsic 6 ySsove | donusil | 
PadseS | na | Sco | Nuno] + .basepe Lng Lattcarte | sodsicll 
7 wospecs (marg. note, jis) | dope 8 Anmmgi} | ome 10 Lycnuy 
| sedeseP LL adc} Qusm Xo 12 soXaso} | tras 13 sedoicll 
| Nats | soiisiclo | soiaiclo, 14 fome 15 so dreichc, 17 
sosiclc, 18 dx on de 19 jostasse | Lo} tes 22 Pascal] 
marg. note, Lpwouy |ZaltasiZite 23 ope de! tee 24 
eras] opady, | [Zetdsozasam] marg. note, Liam) 25 p+H0 | 
sowiclo, 85 dvds] 66 ape | bsesesy | [Zelsead | Laclatere | 
Lisaselro | bed psore |+ Lascoslye 967 edn | pductlo 68 sdso basis 
wey bey70] wSsy Lieve basin 88 sodsic} | Lees | Lets | poy 89 
Caddy | for, dutpe} | marg. note, jaszo02 | Heses 90 comeazarey 
91 pe 1°) peo 92 waargd | adere AR, 3 scdeicleo | sodsicl 
5 sekiasell | Luger 6 Idwope selec, loam 7 \spma 10 ew con | on 
| txe3] es 46 is] marg. note adds zole, Jap 47 jses] ew 


The extracts from Nehemiah begin on fol. 656. I print them 
entire, as the first published specimen of a Hexaplar text of this 
book. That we have here the version of the bishop Paul, any 
student of that version will see at a giance. The idioms and 
verbal order of the Greek are retained,° compound words are 
resolved in the familiar way, the Greek definite article is replaced 
by the Syriac demonstrative pronoun, and so on. There are no 
diacritical marks, and very likely there were none in the manu- 
script from which this one is an excerpt. These signs were 
included in the original translation of Paul of Tella, to be sure; 
but copyists were prone to omit them, as we know from the his- 
tory of the Greek Hexaplar codices. The character of the text 


6 This was an extremely easy matter, to be sure, inasmuch as the idioms and order in 
the Greek Nehemiah are generally not Greek at all, but Semitic. 
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is thus presumably conflate, including both the Greek version 
selected by Origen and also the plus of the Hebrew.’ 

The orthography and punctuation are, of course, those of the 
manuscript itself. The words and passages here overlined are 
written in red ink in the original. Notice the marks over the 
two words ins PO in Neh. ii, 3, indicating that they have 
been accidentally transposed. In iii, 6 the word in the margin 
is badly written. It is barely possible that it is jascass (épxov) 
instead of jams (dpov). At the end, after ix, 3, is the subscrip- 
tion: ‘Here end the extracts from the Ezra of the Seventy.” 


From THE HEXxAPLAR NEHEMIAH 


(MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 12,168) 
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HISTORICAL SCARAB SEALS FROM THE ART i 
INSTITUTE COLLECTION, CHICAGO i 

fi 

i 


By GarRrReEtr CHATFIELD PIER 
Chicago 
By the term “historical” I mean seals having names of royal 
personages, nobles, or others connected with the court or govern- 
ment. 
I have endeavored to maintain a chronological order through- 
oD 





out. These seals are chosen from a collection of nearly 700 
bought by the Art Institute in 1894 from the Reverend Chauncey 
Murch, an American missionary to Egypt. The original size is 
preserved in the plates. 





PLATE I 
1101. Mena. Steatite, white 
1102. Snefru. Lapis lazuli 
1103. Khafre. Pottery, green (Twenty-sixth Dynasty work) 
1104. Menkure. Steatite, white 
1105. Menkure. Pottery, green (Twenty-sixth Dynasty work) 
1106. Amenemhet I. Bead. Steatite, white 
1107. Senwosret I. Cylinder. Steatite, green 
“Senwosret, beloved of Sebek.” 
1108. Senwosret I. Spiral design. Steatite, white 
1109. Senwosret I. Spiral design. Steatite, white 
1110. Senwosret I. Steatite, green gone brown 


*“ Kheper-kare, resplendent (in) beauty.” 


1111. Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, gray-green 

1112. Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, gréen gone brown 
“ Amenemhet, beloved of Sebek of Smen.” 

1113. Amenemhet II. Cylinder. Steatite, blue 


* Amenemhet, beloved of Sebek of (?)” 
1114. Senwosret III. Bead; cartouch form. ‘“Khakere,” both sides. 
Steatite, green 
PLATE II 
1115. Senwosret III. Spiral design. Steatite, green 
1116. Amenemhet III and Senwosret III. Cylinder. Steatite, white 


“N-mat-re, beloved of the Gods of Ombos” 
“Kha-ku-re, Lord of the Two Lands.” 


1117. Senwosret III. Triple-ringed edge. ‘“Kha-ku-re.” 
Steatite, blue gone white 









7 


5 
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1118. Amenemhet III. Cylinder. Steatite, green 
“The son of Re, Amenemhet, Lord of the Two Lands, the God 
Divine. N-mat-re.” 
1119. Amenemhet III. Cylinder. Double cartouch of N-mat-re. 
Steatite, green 
1120. Amenemhet III. Uraeus serpent and feathers support the name 
“N-mat-re.” Steatite, brown 
1121. Amenemhet III. Bead; cartouch form. ‘ N-mat-re.” 
Steatite, green 
112la. Amenemhet III. Undercut on back with name“ N-mat-re.” Fig- 
ure of Typhon between two cynocephalous apes. Reverse: 


“Nofrw.” Soapstone, gray-green 
1122. Sebek-hetep. Pottery, green 
1123. Sebek-hetep. Steatite, white 
1124. Sebek-hetep. Steatite, white 


1126. Sebek-hetep II. Published by Petrie, Scarabs. Steatite, white 
“The Divine God, born of the Royal Mother Iuhet-ibu, Re- 
sekhem-s-uah-taui-Sebek-hetep, living forever.” 


1127. Nofr-hetep. Published by Petrie, Scarabs. Steatite, white 
“The Divine God, Kha-sheshes-re, begotten by the Divine Father, 
Ha-onkh-f.” 

1128. Sebek-hetep ITI. Steatite, white 
“The God Divine, Kha-nofr-re, begotten by the Divine Father, 
Ha onkb-f.” : 

1129. Sebek-hetep III. Cylinder. Steatite, blue; length, 2} m. 
“The God Divine, Kha-nofr-re, beloved of Sebek, lord of Ombos.” 

1130. Sebek-hetep ITI. Steatite, white 
“Kha-nofr-re Sebek-hetep.” 

1131. Sebek-hetep III. Steatite, white 
“ Kha-nofr-re.” 

1132. Sebek-hetep IV. Steatite, blue 


“The God Divine, Kha-hetep-re, the Son of Re, Sebek-hetep.” 


PLATE III 


1133-36 published in American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (October, 1905). 
1137. “The Ranger for the Ruler’s Table, Hori.” Rope pattern. 
Steatite, white 
1138-45 published in American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (October, 1905). 
1144. “The Oldest in the Hall, Khemi.” Steatite, blue gone gray 


1146. (7?) Steatite, blue gone gray 
1147. “The Scribe of the Table of Offerings, Eferseneb.” Spiral 
design. Steatite, white 


1148. “The Scribe, Priest of the House of Hathor, Asa-Ser.” Steatite, blue 




















1149. 


1150. 
1151. 
1152. 


1153. 


1154. 


1155. 
1156. 
1157. 
1158. 
1159. 


1160. 
1161. 
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“The Chief Scribe of the Prison(?), Neb-pu-ser” Spiral design. 
Steatite, green gone gray 


“The Overseer of the House, Si-merit.” Steatite, white 
“The Servant of the Ruler, Merut-hen (?)” Steatite, white 
“The Keeper of the Store Chamber of the Granary, Senwosret.” 
Red coral 
“The Assistant of the Treasurer, and Overseer of the Fowls, 
Nofr-hesut.” Steatite, green 


“The Noble Lady of the House, S-Khat--?” 
Steatite, green gone white 
“The Divine Prophet, Overseer of Clothes, Ba-aa.” Steatite, white 


“The Chanter —(?), Ankh.” Steatite, white 
“The Royal Butler(?), Redy-en-Ptah.” Steatite, gray 
“The Chief Seal-Bearer, Hetep.” Steatite, white 
“The Overseer of the House of Amon.” Badly worn, name oblit- 
erated. Henetite 


“The Director of Barges, Be(?)-ankh.” Badly worn. Steatite, white 
“The Royal Seal-Bearer and Overseer of the Seal, Har.” 
Steatite, green 


1162-64. Idem. 


1165. 


1226. 
1227. 
1228. 


1229. 
1230. 
1231. 
1232. 
1233. 
1234. 
1235. 
1236. 
1237. 


1238. 
1239. 


1240. 


1241. 
1242. 


1243. 


“The Lady of the House, Sent-nebt.” Animals in the midst of 


lotus flowers carved on back. Steatite, white 
“The Son of Re.” New name, Hyksos period. Steatite, green 
“The Son of Re, Imwaa (?).” Steatite, green 


“The God Divine, S-amakh-nub, given life.” New name. 
Steatite, blue 


PLATE IV 
“The God Divine, Aa-hetep-re, given life.” Steatite, green 
“The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 
“The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 
“The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, white 
“The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, blue 
“The Son of Re, Shesha, living forever.” Steatite, white 
“The Son of Re, Mu-aa, given life.” Steatite, green 
“The Son of Re, Mu-aa, given life.” Steatite, green 


“The God Divine, the Son of Re, S-wosr-n-re, given life.” 
Steatite, white 
“ Aa-wosr-re, given life.” Steatite, blue 
“The King of Lower Egypt, Aa-wosr-re, living forever.” 
Steatite, green, reglazed purple 
“The God Divine, S-wosr-n-re, given life.” Spiral design. 
Steatite, green 
“S-Kha-n-re.” Steatite, green 
“The Ruler of the Highlands, Khian.” 
Steatite, red gone white 
“ Hetep-s-wosr-re.” Steatite, blue 
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1265. 
1266. 
1267. 
1268. 
1269. 
1270. 


1271. 













1244. 


1245. 
1246. 
1247. 
1248. 
1249. 
1250. 
1251. 
1252. 


1253. 
1254. 
1255. 
1256. 


1257. 
1258. 


1259. 


1260. 


1261. 


1262. 
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“S-wosr-n-re” (Khian). Fragment of cylinder. Fine, semi-trans- 
parent calcite 
“The Son of Re, Y-kep-her, given life. 


” 


Steatite, blue gone brown 


“Neb-phti-re” (Aahmose I.) Steatite, green 
Aahmose I. Bead Steatite, blue 
“ Nefert-ari” (Queen of Aah-mose I.) Steatite, green 
“The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 
“The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 
“The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, brown 
“The Divine Wife, Nefert-ari.” Steatite, green 
PLATE V 
“ Zoser-ka-re” (Amen-hetep I.) Steatite, purple 
“Zoser-ka-re, Ruler of the Two Lands.” Steatite, green 
“ Zoser-ka-re, Beloved of Ptah.” Plaque. Steatite, green 


“Zoser-ka-re Amen-hetep.” Reverse: two apes. Plaque. 

Steatite, green 
“The Divine God, Zoser-ka-re, given life.” Cylinder. Pottery, blue 
“Zozer-ka-re. Amenhetep.” Spiral and “re-n-re” design. 

Pottery, mauve gone brown 

“Zoser-ka-re, the Divine God,” and “ Aahhetep.” Reverse: “hq- 
nofrw, Zoser-ka-re-ntr-pehti.” Plaque. Steatite, green 
“Har-nofri, High Priestess.” (Under Amenhetep I.) 

Steatite, green 
“Zoser-ka-re.” King smells lotus flower, holds “ Ankh.” 

Steatite, white 
“Amenhetep.” Reverse: two hippopotami. Plaque. 

Steatite, green 


1263-64. Same design and ring. 


“ Aah-hetop, Royal Mother.” (Queen of Amenhetep I.) 
Pottery, green 
Thut-mose I. Part of titulary: “causing hearts to live.” 
Steatite, green gone brown 
Thut-mose I. Part of titulary: “whose heart liveth, the beautiful 


of years.” Steatite, brown 
“The God Divine, Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 
“ Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green, set in gold funda 


“The great Royal Wife, Aahmose.” (Queen of Thut-mose I.) 
Steatite, brown 
“The Great Royal Wife, Aah.” (Of Aah(mose) or Aah(sat), wife 


of Thut-mose ITT.) Steatite, green 
“ Aah-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 
“The Divine God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheper-ka-re, given 
life forever.” Pottery, green 
“ Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, green 
“ Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Pottery, brown 


“ Aa-kheper-ka-re.” Steatite, brown 






























1277. 


1278. 


1279. 
1280. 
1281. 


1282. 
1283. 
1283a. 
1284. 


1285. 
1285a. 
1286. 
1287. 
1288. 
1289. 


1290. 
1291. 


1292. 
1293. 
1294. 
1295. 
1296. 
1297. 
1298. 
1299. 
1300. 
1301. 
1302. 
1303. 


1304. 
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“The Divine God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheper-re.” (Thut- 
mose IT?) Steatite, brown 


“The Divine God, Lord of the Two lands, Aa-kheper-re.” 
Steatite, white 


PLATE VI 
“ Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose II.) Steatite, green 
“ Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose IT.) Pottery, light blue 


“ Aa-kheper-n-re.” (Thut-mose II.) Spiral design. 
Pottery, blue 
“Mat-ka-re.” (Hatshepsut.) Steatite, green 
“ Mat-ka-re.” Bead; cartouch form. Steatite, blue 
Reverse of same. 

“Mat-ka-re.” Bead. Cartouch form. (Reverse of same.) 

Steatite, green 
“The Divine God, Mat-ka-re.” Sphinx having on head Disk of 
Sun. 


Reverse of same. 
“Mat-ka-re.” Bead Steatite, green 
“Mat-ka-re, the God Divine.” Steatite, green 


“The Beloved of the Lord Amen, Mat-ka-re.” 
Steatite, brown 


“The Enduring in Monuments, Mat-ka-re.” 
Steatite, green gone yellow 
“ Mat-ka-re, she is living, beautiful of years.” Steatite, brown 
“The Divine Wife, living King, Hatshepsut.” 
Steatite, green, set in gold funda 


“ Mat-ka-re, beloved of Amen.” Steatite, brown 
“Mat-ka-re” between two feathers. Steatite, white 
“The Divine Wife, Hatshepsut.” Bead. Steatite, green 
“Mat-ka-re, she is living forever.” Steatite, blue 


“ Men-kheper-re, arisen (crowned) in Thebes.” (Thut-mose ITI.) 
Steatite, white 

“Men-kheper-re.” Design, Sphinx and word “ Amen.” 
Pottery, green 

“Men-kheper-re.” Figure of King holding “hq” sign. 
Steatite, green, in gold funda 
“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the beloved of Amen, 
Men-kheper-re.” Reverse. (Figure of King making offering to 


Ptah.) Plaque. Pottery, brown 
“Men-kheper-re.” Pottery, green 
“The Chosen of Amen, Men-kheper-re.” Steatite, green 


“Men-kheper-re.” Design and figure of Heh and sign “nub.” 
Steatite, brown 
“The Good God, the Lord of the Two Lands, the Doubly Estab- 
lished, Men-kheper-re, Thut-mose.” Steatite, brown 
“Thut-mose.” Pottery, green 
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PLATE VII 
1305. “Men-kheper-re, arisen (crowned) in Thebes.” Steatite, green 
1306. “Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re,” Plaque. Six uraei sup- 
port cartouch. Steatite, green 
1307. “Men-kheper-re.” Triple name. Pottery, blue 
1308. “Men-kheper-re.” (Ka-re.) Pottery, blue 
1309. ‘Men-kheper-re ”(?). Steatite, brown 
1310. ‘“Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Amen.” Steatite, white 
1311. “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re.” The 
King is seen adorning an obelisk. Steatite, green 
1312. “Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Re” Steatite, green 
1313. “The Just Ruler, the Lord beloved of the Gods, Men-kheper-re.” 
Steatite, green 
1314. “Men-kheper-re.” The King stands facing the cartouch, and 
and holds “hq” and “ankh.” Steatite, green 
1315. “Men-kheper-re, the Bull, the Lord of the Double Feather, Amen- 
re.” Steatite, green 
1316. “Men-kheper-re, the Chosen of Amen.” Plaque. Steatite, green 
1317. “Men-kheper-re.” Cylinder. Pottery, blue 
1318. “Men-kheper-re, the Lord, Chosen of Amen.” Plaque. 
Pottery, green 
1319. “Men-kheper-ka-re.” Bead. Steatite, green 
1320. ‘“Men-kheper-re.” Plaque Steatite, brown 
1321. “Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. Steatite, green 
1322. “Men-kheper-ka-re, Chosen of Re.” Plaque. Green, serpentine 
1323. “Men-kheper-re.” Steatite, brown 
1324. “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Men-kheper-re.” 
Steatite, green 
1325. “Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. Steatite, green 
1326. “Men-kheper-re.” Plaque. Steatite, white 
1327. “S-ankh-amen.” (Queen of Tut-ankh-amen.) Steatite, green 
1328-29, Idem. Pottery, blue and green. 
1330-31. “Nub-ka-re.” Of this period. Steatite, green 
1332. “The good god, the Lion powerful over Egypt, given life like 
unto Re, Aa-kheperu-re-” (Amen-hetep ITI.) Steatite, brown 
1333. “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Aa-kheperu-re.” Plaque. 
Steatite, green 
1334. “The Lord of Diadems in the House of Amen, Aa-kheperu-re.” 
Steatite, green 
1335. Aa-kheperu-re.” Steatite, green 
1336. “Aa-kheperu-re, beloved of Amen-re.” Steatite, green 
PLATE VIII 
1337. “Aa-kheperu-re.” Pottery, blue 
1338. “Aa-kheperu-re.” The King presents an offering to Amen-re. 
Plaque. Steatite, green 
1339. “Aa-kheperu-re.” Pottery, green 
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1340. Aa-kheperu-re, beloved of Amen.” Plaque. Steatite, green 
1341. “The Good God, Men-kheperu-re, shining upon all.” (Thut- 
mose IV.) Steatite, green 
1342. “Men kheperu-re, Chosen of Amen-re.” Steatite, green 
1343. “Men-kheperu-re, the God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands, the 
glory of every land.” Steatite, white 
1344. “Men-kheperu-re, the God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands.” 
Plaque. Pottery, blue 
1345. “Nib-mat-re.” (Amen-hetep III.) Bead. Steatite, blue 


1346. “Nib-mat-re, Star of the Two Lands.” Name of the royal barge. 
Steatite, white 


1347. “Nib-mat-re, Chosen of Re.” Steatite, blue 
1348. “Nib-mat-re, Resplendent of Beauty.” Steatite, blue 
1349. “Nib-mat-re, the Mighty Bull.” Steatite, green 
1350. ‘“Nib-mat-re, born of Mat.” Steatite, white 


1351. “The God Divine, Menthu, Ruler of Rulers, Nib-mat-re.” 
Steatite, blue 


1352. Amen-hetep III, or Thutmose III, as a lion trampling on his 


enemies. Design common to both rings 
Steatite, green (reglazed mauve) 


1353-54. “Nib-mat-re.” Plaque. Reverse “Thy.” Steatite, blue 
1355. “Amen-hetep, Ruler of Thebes.” Pottery, blue 
1356-57. “Nib-mat-re.” Steatite, white 
1358. “Nib-mat-re.” Plaque. Steatite, green 


1359. “The God Divine, Nib-mat-re, (and) the Royal Wife, Thy.” 
Steatite, white 


1360. Idem. 

1361. “The God Divine, Lord of the Two Lands, Nib-mat-re, (and) 
Thy, the Royal Wife.” Steatite, green 

1362. “The Royal Wife, Thy.” Steatite, green 

1363-67. Idem. 


PLATE IX 


1446. A large scarab of Amen-hetep ITI, written in a “Sportive” script, 
and, as far as I know, unique. One more familiar with this rare 
form of hieroglyphics must attempt a translation. 

Steatite, green 

1447. The “Lion Hunt” scarab of Amen-hetep III. Steatite, dull red 
“Lives the Horus, the Mighty Bull, Resplendent in Truth, the Ruler 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Establisher of Law, Pacifier of the Two 
Lands, the Golden Horus, Great of Valor, Smiter of the Asiatics, King 
of the North and South, Nib-mat-re , the Son of Re, Amen-hetep, 
Ruler of Thebes, given life; the Royal Wife, Thy, she is living. 

“List of lions which his Majesty captured by his own arrows, in his 
hunting, from the first until the tenth year (of his reign): lions fierce 
a hundred and two.” 


1448-49. Idem, both. Steatite, white 
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1368. Nofr-kheperu-ua-n-re.” (Amen-hetep IV.) Steatite, blue 

1369. Idem. Pottery, green 

1370. Idem. Steatite, blue 

1371. The King’s Son, Amen-em-hab.” Steatite, blue 

1373-74. “S-Amen-re.” (Name of this period.) Pottery; green 
PLATE X 


1375. “The Overseer of the Divine Fathers of Amen, Hap.” 
Steatite, green 
1377. “The Overseer of the Granaries of Amen. Thuti, the Justified.” 
Steatite, green 
1378. Idem. 
1379. ‘“ Ptah-hetep.” Steatite, green 
1380. Idem. 
1381. “The Scribe of the Table of Offerings, Si-har(?)” 
Steatite, green 


1383. “The Royal Scribe, Amen-hetep. Steatite, white 
1428. “Men-mat-re.” (Sethil.) Plaque. Pottery, green 
1429-30. Idem. 

1431. “Men-mat-re.” Steatite, white 
1432. ‘“Men-mat-re, Chosen of Re.” Steatite, green 
1433. “Men-mat-re, Truthful of Heart.” Steatite, green 


1434. “Men-mat-re.” Cartouch, protected by winged disk. 
Steatite, white 


1435. “Men-mat-re.” King as winged, human-headed lion devours his 
enemies. Steatite, white 

1436. “Usr-mat-re-stp-n-re.” (Ramses II.) Steatite, blue 

1487. Idem. 

1438. Ramses II on his throne. Figure makes offerings to him. Below 


title, “Beloved Lord;” above, name. Steatite, green 
1439. Ramses II. ‘“ Kheper-re and sign nub.” Steatite, green 
1440. Ramses II. Cartouch crowned by the feathers of the headdress; 
protected by uraei; below, “ Nub.” Steatite, blue 
1441. Ramses II. Steatite, green 
1442. “Ramses II, Beloved of Mat.” Figure of the King, and Sphinx 
crowned with feathers and horns. Plaque Steatite, green 
1443. “The God divine, Lord of the Two Lands, Usr-mat-re-stp-n-re, 
Conqueror of (all) lands.” Plaque. Steatite, white 
1444. Ramses IT. Steatite, green 


1445. Idem. 
1450. “Usr-mat-re-stp-n-re.” Rev. 1450a: “Beloved of his Mother, 


Nofritari.” Pottery, green gone gray 
1451. Ramses II Beloved of the Uraeus Serpent.” Steatite, blue 
1452. Ramses II. Steatite, blue 


1453. Ramses II. Figure of the King holds “hegq,” sign “nb” above. 
Steatite, green gone white 
1454. Ramses II. “Chosen of Amen Re.” Steatite, green 
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1455. Ramses II. Cartouch supported by uraei, winged disk above. 


Rope pattern. Steatite, blue 
1456-58. Ramses IT. Steatite, green 
1459. “The Governor of the City, Vezier, Pa-re-hetep.” (Under Ram- 

ses IT.) Steatite, blue 


1459a. Reverse of same. Pa-re-hetep adores cartouch of “the Lord of 
the Two Lands, Ramses IT.” 


1460. Ramses III. Rope pattern. Steatite, blue 
1461. Ramses III. “Ruler of Heliopolis.” Pottery, green 
1463. Ramses III. King adores Ptah. Steatite, green 


1469. Ramses IV. 1469a. Reverse of same. Bead; in cartouch form. 
Pottery, blue 
1470. Ramses IX. Cylinder. Figures of Ptah between cartouch and 


titles. The goddess Mat faces them. Pottery, gray 
1472. “The Royal Scribe, Overseer of the Granaries of the Temple of 
Hathor, Kheriuf, the Justified.” Plaque. Steatite, green 


1475. “The high Priestess Amenaridas, the Royal Wife of Kasta.” 
Steatite, green 

1476. “The Royal Wife of Piankhi, the High Priestess Shenupet.” 
Pottery, green 


1481. Men-kheper(n)re. (Piankhi.) Steatite, white 
1482. “Nofr-ka-re.” (Shabaka.) (Bead.) Steatite, brown 


1483. “The Son of Re, Shabaka, living forever.” Large bead. 
Pottery, dark green 
1484. Idem. 
1485. “The Son of Re, Ahmose.” (Ahmose II.) Bead; cartouch form. 
Pottery, green 
1486. Ahmose II. (Khnum-ib-re.) Steatite, blue 
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PLATE II 
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PLATE IV 
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PLATE VI 
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PLATE XI 












































Book Wotices. 


ORIENTALISCHE STUDIEN' 


Professor Theodor Noldeke, the master of Oriental Philology, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on the 2d of March of this year. His 
friends and pupils from all over the world united in a work which not 
only shows their devotion to the man whom they all highly esteem and 
admire, but which in itself is an unusual contribution toward eastern 
philology and does great honor to its “spiritual father.” 

Eighty-six scholars from thirteen different countries with their colo- 
nies have contributed to this work. The manifold character of all these 
papers reflects the literary activity of Professor Néldeke himself, who not 
only encompasses the vast field of Semitic philology, but has gone far 
beyond it in different directions. 

The book opens with a preface by Professor Néldeke’s oldest friend 
and colleague, Professor M. J. de Goeje. After an alphabetical table of 
contents follows a list of Professor Néldeke’s publications, compiled 
with great accuracy by E. Kuhn. This list contains 564 numbers, but 
it is not even absolutely complete, since a number of book reviews and 
the like, by the same author, appeared anonymously. 

1. The Arabic and Islam section.’ 


1THEOLOR NOLDEKE ZUM SIEBZIGSTEN GEBURTSTAG (2. MARZ 1906) GEWIDMET. Von 
Freunden und Schiilern und in ihrem Auftrag herausgegeben von Carl Bezold. Mit dem 
Bildnis Th. Ndldeke’s, einer Tafel und zwolf Abbildungen. LIV and 1187 pages, in two 
volumes. Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1906. 


2M. J. de Goeje (Leiden), On the Vocation of Muhammad. Fr. Buhl (Copenhagen), A 
Few Contributions towards the Criticism of Muhammad's History. R. A. Nicholson (Cam- 
bridge), An Unknown Biography of Muhammad entitled Kitébu man sabara zafira. A. 
Fischer (Leipzig), An Interpolation in the Qoran. R. Geyer (Vienna), The Cat on the 
Camel: A Contribution towards Old-Arabic Phraseology. F. Schulthess (Gottingen), Umajja 
b. Abi-s Salt. M. Th. Houtsma (Utrecht), A Metrical Version of the Book Kalila wa-Dimna. 
C. Snouck-Huzgronje (Batavia), On the Poetry of the Ba ‘Atwah in Hadhramot. C. Brockel- 
mann (Konigsberg), The Book of Poets by Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Gumahi. C.J. Lyall 
(London), Ibn al-Kalbi’s Account of the First Day of al-Kulab. G. Rothstein (Berlin), On 
aS-Sabusti’s Account of the Tahirids. W. Barthold (St. Petersburg), A Contribution to the 
History of the Saffarids. H. Derenbourg (Paris), A Lacuna in al-Fakhri concerning Aba 
‘Abd Allah Al-Baridi, Vizir of Ar-Radi Billah and of Al-Muttaki Lillah. M. van Berchem 
(Crans), Monuments and Inscriptions of the Atabek Lu’lu’ of Mosul. C. C. Torrey (New 
Haven), The Kitab Ghalat ad-Du‘afa of Ibn Barri. R. Briinnow (Bonn), The Kitabu-l- 
Itba‘i wa-l-Muzawafati of Abu-l-Husain Ahmed ibn Faris ibn Zakariya. A. Mez (Basle), 
On Some Secondary Arabic Verbs. H. Reckendorf (Freiburg i. B.), On the Use of the 
Participle in Old-Arabic. J. Friedlaender (New York), On the Composition of Ibn Hazm’s 
Milal wa’n-Nihal. T. J. de Boer (The Hague), Kindi against Trinity. L. Cheikho (Beirut), 
An Unedited Treatise of Honein. S. Fraenkel (Breslau), The Right of Protection with the 
Arabs. I. Goldziher (Budapest), Magical Elements in Muhammedan Prayer. C. H. Becker 
(Heidelberg), The Pulpit in the Cult of Ancient Islam. Th. W. Juynboll (Leiden), On the 
Meaning of the Word ‘amm. D. B, Macdonald (Hartford, Conn.), The Story of the Fisher- 
man and the Jinni. N. Rhodokanakis (Graz), On Some Arabic Manuscripts of the Public 
Libraries at Constantinople. J. Euting (Strassburg), The Camel-Saddle with the Beduins. 
A. S. Yahuda (Berlin), Baghdad Proverbs. F. Schwally (Giessen), Aegyptiaca (notes on 
the life of the modern Egyptians). W. Marcais (Tlemcen), Euphemism and Antiphrasis in 
the Arabic Dialects of Algeria. R. Basset (Algiers), The Arabic Loan-words in Berber. H. 
Stumme (Leipzig), Sidi Hammu as a Geographer. H. Grimme (Freiburg i. S.), The Logos 
in South Arabia. 
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2. The Aramaic section.* 

. The Old Testament section.‘ 

. General Semitic and Early Christian section.° 
. The Abyssinian section.® 

. The Assyro-Babylonian section.’ 

. The Persian, Turkish, and Egyptian section.’ 

Professor Bezold, the editor of the two volumes, has crowned his 
toilsome editorial work by adding an elaborate name index. The whole 
is beautifully printed by the famous Drugulin press of Leipzig. From 
the list of contents given in these pages, it will appear that this book is 
indispensable to any library and to many an oriental scholar. May it 
stand as a monument of him to whom it is dedicated, of his life and his 
work! 


IO Ot me 


Enno LittMann 
Princeton, N. J., 
August, 1906 


3A, Braun (Wirzburg), Syriac Texts on the First General Synod of Constantinople. 
R. Duval (Paris), Notes on the Rhetoric of Antonius of Tagrit. J.-B. Chabot (Paris), Note 
on the Syriac Work entitled “The Garden of Joys.” K. V. Zetterstéen (Upsala), A Spiritual 
Antiphony in Fellihi. S. Landauer (Strassburg), On the Targum of Lamentations. M. 
Gaster (London), Massoretic Notes in Samaritan. M. Lidzbarski (Kiel), Uthra and Malakha. 
W. Brandt (Amsterdam), Dedication (in Mandaean). I. Léw (Szegedin), Aramaic Names 
of Fishes. A. Hjelt (Helsingfors), Names of Plants from the Hexaémeron of Jacob of 
Edessa. A. A. Bevan (Cambridge), The Aramaic Root D P ; 


4J. W. Rothstein (Halle), A Specimen Criticum of the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Sirach. L. Ginzberg (New York), Comments on the Hebrew Ben Sira. B. Stade (Giessen), 
The Poetic Form of Ps. 40. T. W. Davies (Bangor, N.-W.) Brief Studies in Psalm Criticism. 
K. Budde (Marburg), Notes on the History of Tiberian Vocalisation. W. Nowack (Strass- 
burg), Metre and Textual Criticism. B. D. Eerdmans (Leiden), The Feast of Mazzoth. K. 
Marti (Bern), The Events of the Last Days according to the Old Testament. LE. Sellin 
(Vienna), The Israelitish Ephod. G. Westphal (Marburg), D°SWM ROY. W. W. Graf 
Baudissin (Berlin), Esmun-Asklepios. G.F. Moore (Cambridge, Mass.), “AD5 by mines 
** Lobus caudatus”’ and its Equivalents. E. Kautzsch (Halle), The So-called Aramaisms in 
the Forms of the Verbs 9” in Hebrew. 


5D. H. Miiller (Vienna), The Substantivum Verbale. J. Barth (Berlin), Assimilation 
of Forms Based on Correspondence of Meanings. C. H. Toy (Cambridge, Mass.), The 
Semitic Conception of Absolute Law. W. Soltau (Zabern), Petrus Anecdotes and Petrus 
Legends in Acts. B. Niese (Marburg), A Document from the Time of the Maccabees. K. J. 
Neumann (Strassburg), The Abstinent of the Pseudo-Clementine Letters de virginitate with 
Regard to Their Relation to the World. V.Gardthausen (Leipzig), The Parthians in Greek 
and Roman Inscriptions. A. von Domaszewski (Heidelberg), Virgo Caelestis. J. Oestrup 
(Copenhagen), Smintheus: A Contribution to Homeric Mythology. A. Deissmann (Heidel- 
berg), The Name Panthera. 

6An edition by F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon), Jacobi, episcopi Nisibeni, Homilia de 
adventu regis Persarum adversus urbem Nisibis. C. Bezold (Heidelberg), The Arabo- 
Ethiopic Testamentum Adami. J. Guidi (Rome), The Sawasew (national system of Ethiopic 
grammarians). C. Conti Rossini (Rome), A Lyric Poem in Tigrai on the Battle of Addi 
Cheletd (battle between tribes of Northern Abyssinia in 1852). E. Littmann (Princeton, 
N. J., now Strassburg), Modern Semitic Tribal Legends. 


7H. Zimmern (Leipzig), The Supposed Babylonian Prototype of the Pehta and Mam- 
baha of the Mandaeans. M. Jastrow (Philadelphia), On the Composite Character of the 
Babylonian Creation Story. P. Jensen (Marburg), The Babylonian Hero of the Flood in 
the Israelitish Gilgamesh Legend. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt (Berlin), ByAcravas and BeAnrapas. 
J. Halévy (Paris), Two Assyro-Babylonian Problems ({1] Assyro-Babylonian Loan-Words in 
Hebrew; [2] The Names of the Cuneiform Signs). 

8A. V. W. Jackson (New York), Some Additional Data on Zoroaster. P. Horn (Strass- 
burg), The Sunrises in the Shahnameh. G. Jacob (Erlangen), The Wine-House and its 
Belongings after the Ghazels of Hafiz) H. Hiibschmann (Strassburg), Greek «reis (ety- 
mology of the Greek word). F. Giese (Greifswald), The Popular Scenes in Hiisén Rahmi’s 
Novel GARE. W. Spiegelberg (Strassburg), Egyptian Linguistic Material in the Aramaic 
Documents from Egypt written in the Persian Period. 
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= Ig02 the course of lectures 

delivered by President Hall, 
on the Barrows Foundation, in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan, created 
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scholarly contents, their clarity 
and beauty of style, their irenic 
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Belief Interpreted by Christian Lx- 
perience. 
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“For its purpose, this book is a masterpiece.” —Congregationalist. 
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“One lays down the book with a feeling of profound admiration.” —7he World To-day. 

“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinating. It is, from many points of view, a 
great book.”--New York Observer. 


xlii+256 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
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Post-Card 
Albums ¥ ¥ 


A_ COMPLETE LINE 





CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


S. D. CHILDS @ CO. 


200 Clark Street .. Chicago 
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Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities tor academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


BSstivwatie+s fe_raisadex 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
68TH ST. AND ELtls Ave., CHICAGO 



































PAUL E. WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is like painting without the bother of a 


palette. . Writing is work unless you 
write with a Wirt. The original foun- 
tain pen. 


Always Ready Always Writes 


At all best dealers. 100 styles. Choose 
the style you want. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Box G-11, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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, arm Modelsare BQ 
now on the market--that’s \ 
all that most typewriter users J 
ask to know. They know that a 
new Remington model means and 
always has meant a new standard 
of typewriter efficiency. 


New escapement, new variable line spacer, 
and other vital improvements insure better 


i 
>A 
x 


\ 






























@) New York or+Anywhere 





work and more of it on these new Reming- 
tons than any typewriter has ever done before. 


\\ Remington Typewriter Go., 
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Che Educational 
Situation 


By JOHN DEWEY 








HIS second edition of Dr. 
Dewey’s volume in the “Con- 
tributions to Education” has 
been bound in cloth and 

placed upon the market at 75 cents 
net, postpaid, 80 cents. The book 
is so favorably known that we 
merely call it to your attention in 
this way. You can purchase it or 
any other of our publications from 
any bookseller, or order direct from 








Che University of Yhicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avee NEW YORK 























If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 












Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dixon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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r CHICAGO 


AND 


ALTON 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO PEORIA, 

ST.LOUIS “KANSAS CITY 








Differs from the ordinary 


dentifrice in minimizing 







the causes of decay. En- THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


dorsed by thousands of 


Dentists. It is deliciously 
HOT SPRINGS. Ark. DENVER 


flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- en al 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at i CALIFORNIA OREGON 





drug stores, 25c. per tube. —-! 23 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 


TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
T CU 4 COMPANY & ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
A 9 SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. Gro. J. CHaRLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cmr1caeo, ILk. 


Ts NEW VISIBLE 
CVPEQMRITER 
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I 
A Record Never Equalled 
Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the . 
Basket Type Machin 
Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 
you are most vitally concerned in two things. T 
First, your typewriter should write in sight, It’s reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, E 
you can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 
Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money, 
a Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
wearing qualities of the wie age 9 machine. T 
s The “‘basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and the Smith-Pre- 
Here is the Reason mier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their type 7 
bar hangers, This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines, — In 
building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this “‘assembling surface’ HAD TO BE SACRIFICED, and 
instead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch wide. T 
On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 inches, and the Type Bar Ke 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits of adjustment and means durability. 
With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. T 
Just ordinary business economy oe ands you investigate the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for : 
Send for descriptive literature. E 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY wit syo Front 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 



















TYPEWRITER $95 


Ministers, 


An Ideal assistant to Teachers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 
Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 


OSTAL 













WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 
The Name is 


~ stamped on every 
loop— 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
























Gompie pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 








GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 





MAGAZINES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS — 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Ernest D, Bur™on, Editor-in-Chief. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price, $2.00 a year ; single 
copies, 25 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly, except in July and August. 
price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents, 
postage, 50 cents. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by W. S. JAckMAN, and BerTHA Payne. 
monthly, except in July and August, Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents, Foreign postage, 50 
cents. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


Edited by Joun M. Courter, and CuaRtes R. Barnes. 
Published monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, 
$5.00 ayear; single copies, 50 cents. 
75 cents, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by ALBion W. SMALL. _Published bi-monthly, with 


illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, s0cents. Foreign postage, 50 cents, 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. CHAMBERLIN. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, socents. Foreign postage, 75 cents, 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by Gzorcz E, Hate and Epwin B. Frost. Published 
monthly, except in February and August, with illustra- 
tions. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 
socents. Foreign postage, 75 cents, 





Subscription 
Foreign 


Published | 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by J. Laurence LavuGHLIN and JoHN CuMMINGs. 
Published monthly, except August and eptember, Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by the pore ny Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly, Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by R. F. HARPER. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25. Foreign postage, 
25 cents, 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Editors: Pxitirp S. ALLEN, Managing Editor; FREeperic I. 
CARPENTER, CaMILLo von Kienzg. Published quarterly. 
Subscription’ price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00, 
Foreign postage, so cents. 


| THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Foreign postage, | 


ARTHUR FaIRBANKS and Gorpon J. Lainc, Managing Edi- 
tors, Published eight times a year under the auspices of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 30c. For- 
eign postage, 25c. 


| CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Epwarp Capps, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. For- 
eign postage, soc. 


| THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published quarterly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.co; single copies 25 cents, 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


| The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
NEW MODEL 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER? 


No. 12 VISIBLE 














EVERY CHARACTER IN SIGHT ALL THE TIME 


This instrument is full of labor-saving de- 
vices, right up to the minute, including the 


POLYCHROME RIBBON ATTACHMENT 


writing in two colors, and 


VARIABLE SPACING MECHANISM 


changing from one to six letter spaces 


Send to our nearest representative for full particulars 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE, 


69TH TO 7OTH STREETS AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LiTHiA WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 
“CysTITIS,’’ says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis, water is the great aid to all forms of 
is the ideal form in which to administer 


medication. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER it to the Cystitic patient, as it is not 


Moreover, , 

only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of 
the Alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take two quarts per day, if 
they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necessary after the 


first day or so.”’ 


“The Results Satisfy Me of Its Extraordinary Value.” 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: in affections of the kidneys and 
**T have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 


Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 


“I Have Witnessed Decided Beneficial Results from Its Use.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., jormerly Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica of 
the University of Vir- are marked in causing a disap- 
ginia: ‘The effects of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pearance of Albumin from the 
urine, and in certain stages of Bright’s Disease I have witnessed decided beneficial 
results from its use.” 


“Results, to Say the Least, Very Favorable.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., Sz. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
in gynecological practice, in women suffering 


made 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER from acute Uremic conditions, with results, 


to say the least, very favorable.” 
Additional medical testimony on request. 
For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIAs 

















[| Purify your Warts Pea 


See the Trade-mark 
Baker's 





B) (ocolate 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


With a most delicious flavor, 
made by a scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown : one 

in different parts of the world. Sow Wace he Be Pree Seca at crag odin oe bat . 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lui. | | G=se= 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























"TiS HEALTHY- 
DECENT-WISE 


prs a fine habit--self-respect 
due to others--proven thrift- 
a simple duty--better than cosmetics 


Be Clean 

USE HAND 
SApoLiQO 
VOSC "2S 
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